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Let’s Inform Ourselves 


To give effective service, the librarian himself must be aware of and 
informed on the war and postwar issues. The following list has 
been compiled by Alice M. Farquhar, chairman of the Adult 
Education Board, at the request of the A.L.A. as an aid 
in this self-education. 


After Defense—What? 
After the War—Full Employment 


Better Cities 


A series designed to give information about and create sympathy with the various 
aspects of the government’s postwar planning policy. (National Resources Plan- 
ning Board. Prices, 5¢, 5¢, and 10¢ respectively.) 


Children Bear the Promise of a Better World 


Twelve leaflets dealing with the different aspects of the common problem of safe 
guarding children and equipping them to take their part in the battle for democracy. 
(Children’s Bureau Defense of Children Series. Price, 5¢ each.) 


Divide and Conquer 


Factual account of Hitler’s strategy and warning of the dangers still existing from 
his Axis propaganda. Shows the necessity for unity through knowledge of the 
facts behind rumors. (Office of Facts and Figures. Free.) 


How Libraries May Serve 
Compendium of wartime activities of all types of libraries. (Office of Education, 
Education and National Defense Series, Pamphlet No. 17. Price, 15¢.) 
Small Town Manual for Community Action 
Stimulating and practical “idea” book to help local leaders adapt national plans to 
home town situations. (Department of Commerce, Industrial Series 4. Price, 5¢.) 


The Thousand Million 


Short description of the history, culture, and industries of the twenty-seven countries 
that form the United Nations. (Office of War Information. Free.) 


(Continued on Inside Back Cover) 
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carries news of the Association, its officers, boards, committees, divisions, sections, round tables, and staff; 
addresses of conference speakers; articles by official representatives of the Association; and brief rofessional 
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WY N THIS WAR, we 
know, books are weapons. 
And it is a part of your dedi- 
cation always to make them 


weapons for man’s freedom. 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 


From a message to the 


American Booksellers Association 


























A Message to Am 


NE OF THE FIRST ACTS of the Japa- 
O nese in the Philippines was to de- 
stroy an American library. The policy of 
the Nazis and the Fascists toward li- 
braries, librarians, writers of books, and 
readers of books has long been familiar to 
us. The Japanese by their act of barbar- 
ism adopted the Nazi policy for themselves. 

But they did more than that. They 
brought directly home to Americans the 
menace of this war to American civiliza- 
tion, American culture, and American 
books—as well as those who use American 
books, produce American books, and care 
for American books. Most of us have 
realized for a long time that we Ameri- 
cans were not immune. ‘The fact is now 
apparent to all of us. 

The consequence is to underline em- 
phatically the position of librarians in this 
war. They are combatants from this time 
on in all countries where free libraries 
and a free culture still exist. As com- 
batants they have a right to know what 
their combatant duties are—in what ways 
they can fight back and what fronts are 
committed to their charge. 

Library associations and meetings of 
librarians all over the country have been 
devoted for many months to the con- 
sideration of these problems. From my 
point of view as the director of the Office 
of War Information there is one front on 
which the services of librarians are 
urgently required. Librarians occupy a 
Position in American life which enables 
them to see to it that the people of this 
country have the facts before them. 

Teachers and writers can and do per- 
form useful services on this front but 
neither writers nor teachers have at their 
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disposition in their professional work the 
facilities which the librarian employs. 
The librarian has around him, or should 
have, the books in which the facts are 
presented—the books in which the prob- 
lems are posed, the considerations are 
reviewed, and the facts are made evident. 
Librarians in their professional duty are 
continually concerned with the problem of 
directing their readers to the materials 
which their readers require. In the pres- 
ent war as never before this duty of li- 
brarians assumes a first and pressing 
importance and librarians in consequence 
carry a responsibility such as they have 
never carried in our history. 

I have been gratified to note the con- 
cern of the various library associations 
with this problem. The Office of War 
Information would be happy indeed to be 
of service to these associations and to 
individual librarians in meeting the vari- 
ous problems which have presented them- 
selves. A part—and one of the most 
important parts of the work of the Office 
of War Information—can only be success- 
fully performed with the cooperation of 
American libraries and American li- 
brarians. I am profoundly grateful for 
the offers of cooperation which have come 
to me and I for my part should like to 
offer in return the fullest cooperation by 
my office and all its members. American 
librarians have already taken up the 
challenge with which this war has faced 
them. I should like to work beside them 
in the common cause. 


—EQe Lure Paw 














The War and Libraries 


This statement has been adopted by the U. S. Office 


of Education’s Wartime Commission. 


I HE OFFICE OF EDUCATION’S WARTIME COMMISSION commends public 
and other libraries of the United States for the wartime services offered to the 
American people through their war information centers and other depart- 


ments. It recommends the continuation and expansion of these services, 


In addition, it recommends that all libraries now emphasize the 
diffusion of information on the problems and issues which confront us, in 
connection with: 

Winning the war 
Planning for postwar America 
Planning for the postwar world 

The people of the United States must understand the issues, form 

intelligent opinions about them, and influence those decisions which deter- 


mine national policy. 


The Wartime Commission, therefore, urges that all libraries (1) 
provide generously the books and other materials which will contribute to 
the people’s understanding of the issues and (2) get for such materials the 


widest possible reading. 


Thus the library can make a significant contribution to informed and inde- 
pendent thinking which is essential both to the war effort and to the mai- 


tenance of a democracy. 
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Our War Job 


N THE PRESENT WAR... . librarians 
I . .. carry a responsibility such as 
they have never carried in our history .. . 
they are combatants from this time on,” 
says Elmer Davis. 

There is no doubt about what the re- 
sponsibility is. We were eloquently told by 
speakers at the Milwaukee Conference. 
We have told ourselves in A.L.A. Coun- 
cil resolutions. The Office of Education 
Wartime Commission has told us in a 
resolution printed on page 584. Elmer 
Davis, chief of the Office of War Infor- 
mation, tells us plainly and simply “‘to see 
to it that the people of this country have 
the facts before them.” 

This is a call to adult education with 
a magnificent purpose. We are asked to 
make a major contribution to the en- 
lightenment of the American people on 
the main issues which call for decision. 
These issues are of such significance and 
the decisions concerning them of such im- 
portance, that what the free nations 
decide now may greatly influence the 
future history of the world. 

There is of course no assumption that 
the task is ours alone. There is more 
than an assumption that unless we do our 
own particular part that part will not be 
done. 


Tuts MeAns CONVERSION 


Industry, business, colleges, schools— 
all American institutions—are reorganiz- 
ing themselves for war. 
do no less. 


Libraries must 


This means more than a 
change of emphasis, more than minor 
adjustments. 


It means, I think, a better understand- 
ing by library staff members and library 
trustees of what the vital problems and 
issues are; greater familiarity with the 
insides of books, pamphlets, periodicals, 
and documents which deal sensibly with 
these problems and issues; and the de- 
velopment of new techniques for keeping 
problems and issues, as well as books, 
before the readers. 

The careful selection of materials 
which such a program requires must be 
balanced by bold elimination or curtail- 
ment of what is unessential or possibly 
just less important at this moment. The 
same principles will apply to the curtail- 
ment or elimination of certain services. 


Nor AN Easy Jos 


The task will challenge librarians all 
the more because it is not an easy one. 
It calls for creative imagination and in- 
genuity. It involves increased labor when 
staffs are being depleted. It may arouse 
some resentment on the part of readers who 
want their library service as usual. It 
will be disturbing to those who believe that 
the library should be a refuge from the war 
rather than a participant in it. 

Some of the leaders among us—and 
they are to be found in all kinds of 
libraries of all sizes—have already demon- 
strated that the job can be done. Now 
that a call has come from the government, 
every librarian will respond. 

Books can help to win the war. Elmer 
Davis is asking every librarian to give 
them their chance. 


C.H.M. 
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Converting the Library to 
War Conditions 


RUTH RUTZEN 


The chief of the circulation department of the Detroit Public Library was 
drafted by the A.L.A. to prepare practical suggestions for libraries 
for implementing the Council Policy Statement on war issues. 


She was aided by comments from a group representing 


libraries of various kinds and sizes." 


HE AssociATION therefore recom- 
I mends that every library give the great- 
est possible emphasis for the dura- 
tion of the war to those materials and 
services which will give people the facts 
and ideas that will enable them to make 
intelligent decisions on these important 
questions. 


The extent to which this Council Policy 
Statement becomes effective in libraries 
is primarily dependent on the extent to 
which librarians are accepting their re- 
sponsibilities to promote reading and think- 
ing on the war issues. ‘Those who not 
only recognize the library’s opportunity to 
act as an arsenal of facts but also sense the 
vital requirement that there be wide- 
spread understanding of the issues, will 
find many ways and the necessary means 
to meet what they recognize as their major 
obligation. They will place more direct 
and more frequent emphasis on the activi- 
ties which will lead the individual to a 
greater comprehension of his duty on the 
home front and to a greater realization that 
as a citizen of the nation and the. world 
he is forced to accept responsibility for 
postwar conditions. 


1 Miss Rutzen wrote her article before Mr. Davis’ 
message was received. 


Out of sheer necessity, librarians may 
have to revise routine practices and meth- 
ods and even long-accepted policies. Our 
cherished and idealized philosophy of sery- 
ice to the individual need not be aban- 
doned, but group work may become its 
counterpart in importance when measured 
allocated to it. 
Book buying and selection practices will 
undoubtedly be affected. Perhaps we can- 
not be all things to all men and provide 
something on everything in which there 
Heavy duplication of 
books and pamphlets that have a meaning 
for the time will have to be taken for 
granted even though this will mean too 
many copies next year or after the war. 

Each library must, of course, prepare 
its own program of war activities, adapted 
Building ar- 
rangements, community resources, interest 


by the time and money 


may be an interest. 


to its particular situation. 


of local groups, special skills and abilities 
of librarians will give form to feasible 
projects. However, a suggestive outline 
of things to do can be made, parts of which 
may be applied in any library—public, col- 
lege and university, school, special, large, 
and small—though the small and medium- 
sized library has been kept in.mind pat 
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ticularly. New techniques and methods 
are not presented. ‘This article is an at- 
tempt to illustrate how the ordinary and 
well-used mediums for stimulating reading 


interests can provide a plan of action. 
Many adaptations will suggest themselves 
even for libraries that feel that their lim- 
ited resources riake extra effort difficult. 


Within the Walls 


EXHIBITS 

Every library has a list of steady users 
who can very readily and easily be ex- 
posed not only to books, pamphlets, and 
other materials but also to questions and 
issues, by the wise and expedient use of 
appealing displays inside the library. The 
exhibits must be related to important. is- 
sues and should reflect and tie in with 
events of the moment. Librarians who 
are alert to programs of government 
agencies and other organizations will be 
better able to point up such issues when 
they are timely. 

The simple display of a poster and a 
collection of books can be arranged in a 
very brief time. Often the title of a book 
will provide an arresting heading and the 
book jacket can be cut up and used for 
lettering, so that scissors and paste and a 
piece of colored poster paper will do the 
work, Many other times a book jacket 
with a pertinent question under it will state 
the case. One such poster heading might 
be “The Background of Our War: Two 
Worlds in Conflict.” To provide extra 
display space and equipment, an ordinary 
section of shelving can be used by dropping 
the two top shelves so that a poster can 
be placed at the back of the section. The 
third shelf then becomes the display shelf. 
Such arrangements allow for several dis- 
plays at the same time, so that besides the 
one mentioned above another could feature 
“Inflation: Should Farmers’ Products and 
Workers’ Labor Be Exempt from Price 
Ceilings?” A third might bring out “On 


the Road with Russia or on the Spot with 
France,” and a fourth might be “Healthy 
Hours Are Man-Hours.” 

It would be desirable if every library 
could have at least one large poster board 
in plain view for the use of large posters 
available from government offices or com- 
mercial organizations. For instance, the 
O.W.I1., O.C.D., Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs, C.A.A., Office of Edu- 
cation, W.P.B., and other agencies have 
posters on salvage, conservation, produc- 
tion, and many other subjects, that re- 
quire a large space. The National Food 
and Dairy Council and the American 
Meat Institute issue posters of various 
sizes which are colorful and tell a direct 
story on health and nutrition needs. The 
National Safety Council will provide pos- 
ters stressing the necessity for protecting 
manpower from needless accidents. If 
good wall space is not available, a simply- 
made easel will prove useful on the floor, 
but it is important that every library be 
equipped to display fairly large posters 
from such sources. 

In this connection it must be mentioned 
that the large current war maps warrant 
their share of any available poster board 
space. In fact, some provision should be 
made so that the enlarged current map, 
such as furnished by Time Magazine, can 
be conveniently exhibited at all times. 

Because it is so urgent that everyone 
be made quickly aware of facts and mo- 
tives back of price control, rationing, 
staggered transportation plans, jobs for 
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women, and other similar problems, pam- 
phlets and magazine articles have to be 
used. An ordinary reading table can be 
fitted out with small signs noting subjects 
of immediate concern. If a corridor or 
special place is available for such a table, 
it may be desirable to use such space; if 
not, such a table could be maintained in 
Pam- 
phlets should be available for home circu- 
lation and should be duplicated for that 
The attention of the business- 


the reading room of any library. 


purpose. 
man who does not have special library 
service should be called to this service. 
He is beset with problems of priorities, 
allocations, and subcontracting, and needs 
government forms and rulings. 

Weekly and monthly lists of outstand- 
ing magazine articles on war subjects can 
be typewritten and posted in prominent 
If they can be 
mimeographed and distributed, they will 
Another posted list 
can give a one-week or two-week schedule 


places in the library. 
be even more useful. 


of lectures, films, and meetings on war- 
time interests open to the public in that 
community. Another posted schedule can 
show the national radio programs which 
bear on war issues. 

Exhibit materials can be borrowed from 
state and national sources as well as from 
local organizations and individuals. Strik- 
ing photographic exhibits are sometimes 
available from government offices and can 
be borrowed for library use. For instance, 
the Farm Security Administration, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, some time 
ago provided a provocative and challeng- 
ing set of pictures on 
worker. 


the migratory 
School libraries are borrowing 
striking exhibits on Latin America from 
the Library Service Division of the U.S. 
Office of Education. The Spanish teacher 


in a local high school may have traveled 


in Latin America and have items to loap 
to the school or public librarian for ex. 
hibit purposes. Faculty members who 
have traveled will have much to offer to 
college and university librarians. More 
and more communities will have residents 
who have traveled in Mexico, who haye 
collected and who 
The presi- 
dent of the Pan American League in q 


interesting objects, 
know others who have them. 


metropolitan area will have many sugges. 
tions regarding materials for a Latin 
American exhibit. 

Organizations of various nationality 
groups are usually anxious to aid in ef- 
forts which will bring appreciation of 
their cultural contributions to this coun- 
try and will gather interesting objects for 
exhibits. Such exhibits may be timed for 
relief campaigns, such as those carried on 
for Polish, Russian, Greek, Chinese re- 
lief, or for national holidays and current 
events. 

Negro History Week in February makes 
it possible to emphasize the work being 
done by gifted individuals and groups of 
the colored race. In larger communities 
borrowed exhibits of art work can be 
linked to exhibits of library material show- 
ing the work by and about the Negro. 

These race and nationality groups will 
not be found in some communities and 
therefore the library may not have many 
books on them. It would seem equally 
important for such communities to have 
the problems and contributions of these 
groups brought before them. An effort 
should be made to exhibit books and pam- 
phlets that can be borrowed from the state 
library or other libraries, and the library 
collection should be strengthened in these 
fields so that all the people may develop 
tolerance on the perplexing questions 
which touch our minority groups. 
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Exhibits of this nature merit good news- 
paper publicity, and book displays and the 
distribution of book lists ought to be regu- 
lar features of the whole exhibit. 

Exchange of exhibits among city and 
county library branches is an accepted 
timesaving device. Could not similar co- 
operative schemes be carried out for small 
libraries by the state library agency? 


MEETINGS 


Libraries that have club rooms can plan 
more freely for meetings and discussion 
groups than those which are without extra 
space. However, there are times and oc- 
casions when regular library rooms can 
be used. Meetings can be planned for 
Sundays, and the morning and early after- 
noon periods can be utilized for small 
meetings with housewives. Story hours 
for preschool children can be scheduled 
at the same time as these meetings so that 
small children can be cared for. 

A productive program in any size com- 
munity depends on the help given by 
groups and outstanding individuals. In 
fact, a series of meetings will often be 
built around the special interests of co- 
operative individuals. The library cannot 
do the job alone. Leaders from the 
schools, churches, clubs, newspapers, busi- 
ness, and labor organizations must be 
depended on for their interest and help. 
A survey of the community will reveal an 
adequate number of such people and 
bring to the fore some whose special in- 
terests and talents may not be generally 
known. 

School and college libraries may initiat® 
programs and work them out with the co- 
operation of other departments, but often 
it will be their business to coordinate the 
work of the library effectively with the 
special activities of separate departments 
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as well as with the projects sponsored by 
the institution. 

An effective program should be planned 
in terms of a series of meetings on related 
subjects or for a specific group. A series 
may run to two meetings or to twelve or 
more, but not much will be accomplished 
by a program made up of meetings in 
which a number of people speak on miscel- 
laneous subjects. 

Often a series of six talks provides a 
workable outline. Such a series entitled 
“Fighting on the Home Front” could be 
built around the interests and responsi- 
bilities of the civilian. It might include a 
talk on rationing by a member of the 
county rationing board, one by a local edi- 
tor on problems facing the press, one by a 
selective service board member or a recruit- 
ing officer on the opportunities in the Army 
for trained men. “Children in Wartime,” 
“The F.B.I. and Its Work,” “We Are 
All Consumers,” indicate other possible 
subjects for such a series. 

Wartime vocational guidance for young 
people suggests a course which probably 
would need to be worked out with the 
school counselor. Representatives from 
business, industry, and government would 
present the opportunities and requirements 
in their fields for both girls and boys and 
would cover the jobs for trained men and 
women in the armed forces as well as in 
business and industry. Another series 
entitled “Postwar World and the Peace 
We Want” would point to significant is- 
sues of the postwar world. Such topics 
as the Four Freedoms, world economics, 
labor in the world to come, the future of 
small nations, could be used to develop 
this series which might be jointly spon- 
sored by the high school and the library 
with the cooperation of the social science 


teachers. “The America That You De- 
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fend” suggests informal talks which stress 
the social conditions, the products, the 
economic pattern of our own country and 
their relation to postwar conditions. “The 
World’s Economic Products, What They 
Mean to You” would deal with coal, oil, 
rubber, and the important minerals as 
factors in the war and in the peace. 
Some communities have organized so- 
called “victory aid” programs for the 
housewife. The housewife’s part in war- 
time activities and the opportunities for her 
service are designated and emphasized. 
neighborhood organizations 
similar to those of the air raid wardens. 


They are 


In smaller communities where such or- 
ganizations may not exist, afternoon meet- 
ings might profitably be worked out with 
the help of volunteers. Consumer prob- 
lems, health, care of children, and home 
nursing are subjects which suggest the 
fields that might be covered in such meet- 
Explanations of the need for sal- 
vage, conservation, and rationing offer 


ings. 
other opportunities. A branch library in 
one of the larger cities cited need for a 
course on repair of home equipment for 
women, for which the library hoped to 
make arrangements. As mentioned pre- 
viously, story hours for preschool children 
could take place simultaneously and could 
be an aid to mothers who have no way of 
caring for little children when they are 
not at home. 

Monthly or more frequent meetings in 
which outstanding books are reviewed and 
discussed can be planned for women in 
the afternoon or for general attendance in 
the evening. For example, the ideas in 
Ziff’s Coming Battle of Germany and 
Baldwin’s Strategy for Victory will lend 
themselves to interesting comparison and 
discussion. Problems of Lasting Peace 
by Hoover and Gibson, Heymann’s Plan 


for Permanent Peace, and Dean’s Strugg 
for World Order can furnish the basis for 
stirring discussion. Librarians may be 
able to give such informal book talks 
themselves. If not, competent volunteers 
should be drafted. 

These are merely examples. The spe. 
cific program in any community will be 
determined by the individuals who are 
available as speakers and every effort 
should be made to plan programs which 
will capitalize on the knowledge, talent, 
and interest of such volunteers. Further- 
more, in as many ways as possible, the 
problems and issues on which people should 
have an opinion should be brought out 
clearly and forcibly. 
divisions of the state 
university and agricultural colleges often 


are in a position to aid in the develop- 


The extension 


ment of such programs and will provide 
speakers and discussion leaders. State 
councils of adult education and the office 
of the superintendent of public instruc- 
tion as well as the state library may have 
The county 
health officer, social workers, special com- 


helpful advice and guidance. 


mittees, such as the nutrition committee, 
of the county civilian defense committee, 
should be remembered. A college in the 
area offers a favorable opportunity ‘to 


broaden the scope of possible activities. 
DiscUSSION GROUPS 


The discussion group has to have a 
There are librarians 
How- 
ever, very often they find a leader and 
thereafter the library’s job is to provide 


leader or moderator. 


who can and do lead such groups. 


reading material and suggestions for sult- 
Considerable work has been 
done in various parts of the country to 


able topics. 


train discussion leaders and there may be 
a number of people in any community 
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ready to take on such a job. Very often 
a clergyman, teacher, newspaper reporter, 
or lawyer will find personal satisfaction 
and interest in his work with such groups. 
The leader must be honestly interested 
and enthusiastic or successful discussions 
will not take place. If such a leader is 
available very profitable meetings can be 
held. “What can and must we do to 
knit the foreign born and racial minority 
groups into our common life?” indicates 
a problem deserving consideration in more 
than one discussion. “Can the Atlantic 
Charter be made effective?’ suggests an- 
other. “Will small business retain its 
place?” and ‘““What about India?” might 
be others. 

National radio programs, such as the 
Town Meeting of the Air, and those 
sponsored by government offices and pro- 
fessional organizations can be made the 
foundation for discussion groups. These 
may be listening groups, or the discussion 
can be based on the printed transcripts 
which are provided by the Town Meeting 
of the Air and the University of Chi- 
cago Round Table. 

Books, pamphlets, and magazine articles 
should be ready for the group in advance 
of each meeting, and a reference shelf 
might well be maintained also for subjects 
under discussion. The leaders should be 
supplied with material in advance. 


FILMS AND RECORDS 


Films of all kinds are now available for 
some group meetings and discussions. In 
the so-called film forum a short film de- 
picts a problem, and then the problem and 
possible solutions are discussed by those 
present. This, of course, demands a 
leader. Other programs rely on the show- 
ing of films alone with some brief ex- 
planations. Educational films are not 
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long and usually several can be shown 
in one program. A recent announcement 
from the Office of War Information tells 
of the release each month of government 
war films.2, The use of films requires a 
screen and projector which some libraries 
have and others will have to borrow, as 
they can no longer be purchased. Usually 
the schools are the most promising sources 
for such loans. 

The phonograph and records which can 
be purchased and sometimes borrowed 
from local shops or residents provide an 
excellent instrument for the development 
of different kinds of meetings. Whole 
programs can be based on them. For in- 
stance, the national songs of the United 
Nations, the folk songs and well-known 
music of our allies will make one program 
or several. Radio plays such as Mac- 
Leish’s Fall of the City can be used for 
others. The recording also adds color and 
spirit to any other program. Not alone 
music but readings, such as America Was 
Promises by Archibald MacLeish and 
Lincoln’s speeches spoken by Raymond 
Massey, should be remembered for use on 
many occasions. Some school librarians 
even make their own recordings of radio 
programs which seem to fit in with cur- 
ricular needs or of programs requested by 
the faculty. 


SELECTION OF MATERIALS AND 
ACTIVITIES 


The library has always been an agency 
essential to a democratic society for the 
creation and development of a sound pub- 
lic opinion. Never before today have the 


2 These 16 mm. films and information about them 
can be secured from the many established film ex- 
changes in university extension services, state and 
city departments of education, etc. If you do not 
know the exchange in your area, write to the Bureau 
of Motion Pictures, Office of War Information, 
Washington, D.C., for a list of them and for its 
recently published list of U.S. War Films. 
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issues of democratic life been so critical 
Never before today have 
American citizens been so urgently re- 
quired to recognize those issues and pre- 
pare themselves for decisions on them. In 
the words of Ralph Barton Perry, they 
have to be prepared to take on the “grow- 
ing burden of democratic citizenship.” 

It seems certain, therefore, that if the 
library is to assume the duty imposed on 
it by the Council Policy Statement, busi- 
ness as usual is out. There are probably 
few libraries that can undertake this job 
in all its aspects without making sub- 
There will have to be a 
conversion plan for each library. 

In order to buy enough copies of the 
books and pamphlets needed for a concen- 
trated and all-out effort, purchase of books 
and materials which do not apply will have 
to be eliminated or reduced. At other 
times suggestions have been made with re- 
gard to limitations for so-called ephemeral 
books. Some of the books which will con- 
tribute to the clarification of issues will be 
quickly superseded by others. The length 
of time for which some books may be use- 
ful cannot be an estimate of their real 
value, and their influence may be impor- 
tant even though their use is temporary. 
Within a given period, however, they 
should be read by great numbers of people. 
In certain centers it might be advisable 
for librarians to subscribe to trade maga- 


in their import. 


stantial changes. 


zines for businessmen, even at the sac- 
rifice of the more recreational type of 
magazine. 

The mental and psychological strain of 
the war is already becoming apparent. Li- 
braries are aware of individuals who need 
books for relaxation and reading as an 
aid in retaining a sound perspective and 
normal outlook. The value of reading for 
such purposes need not be underestimated, 


but the general collection probably will 
not be placed under too great a strain in 
order to meet these needs. Naturally new 
books which do not apply to the war pro- 
gram will have a value for the general 
collection also, but in many instances the 
need will not be as important as that of 
books on wartime and peacetime issues, 
Each library will have to make its own 
choices. In school libraries particularly 
the program of recreational reading must 
go on, for the sake of morale. Most ]j- 
braries, however, will have to adopt a 
stop, look, and listen attitude and not 
retain too many automatic courses of ac- 
tion with regard to book orders. Is this 
the time to replace a standard book on 
birds? Can you manage without the new 
edition of a book on tree surgery? Need 
you buy a new book on the American 
novel? Some libraries may develop a file 
of “future orders” for replacements of 
what might be considered regular library 
items. 

In larger public library systems branch 
libraries may not buy even the good books 
in some fields and may rely on main li- 
brary and regional libraries for books on 
many subjects. 

Order and selection methods of the 
larger libraries vary considerably. In 
some, branch libraries are completely in- 
dependent as far as the selection for the 
branch is concerned, providing the titles 
selected have been approved for general 
purchase. Since it is important that all 
agencies receive the government publica- 
tions and other pamphlets as promptly as 
possible, a more centralized selection plan 
may be worked out for the duration of the 
war. Under such a plan main library de 
partments recommend certain items for 
purchase by all agencies and the order is 


placed immediately. Could state library 
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agencies work out agreements with smaller 
libraries in the state and through a co- 
operative buying plan supply such libraries 
promptly with pamphlet materials they 
ought to have? 


SHorT CUTS AND SERVICE CHANGES 


The need for short cuts and timesav- 
ers in book processes and loan routines 
will again force scrutiny of methods. 
These problems merit attention and space 
which cannot be allowed here. What 
about the accession book? Some libraries 
operate without one; cannot others? Is 
it sensible to offer renewals on all books 
loaned? Would a four-week loan save 
time for both library and borrower and 
would it provide a more reasonable loan 
period for many people whose work and 
volunteer duties place a premium on read- 
ing time? Many libraries still feel that 
it is necessary to stamp the borrower’s 
card and cancel book charges, though 
others have found it unnecessary. Is it 
really a protective device? As a result of 
a two months’ record, one library dis- 
covered that the number of overdue books 
for which notices should be sent decreases 
by 60 per cent between the fifth and tenth 
overdue days, and a real saving results 
when the latter date is used for first 
notices. The same library encloses a 
colored dodger with second notices re- 
questing greater cooperation of borrower 
with reference to return of materials for 
the purpose of reducing costs and use of 
cars by investigators. 

Not only those departments which 
ordinarily handle the material on war 
subjects and issues but all departments will 
have to adapt their services in order that 
all possible phases will be emphasized and 
all library resources will be utilized to 
promote war and postwar interests. Mu- 
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sic, art, and literature departments have 
much to offer for activities on intercul- 
tural relations. The music of the United 
Nations, national songs, folk songs of this 
and other countries offer an opportunity 
for unusual and colorful programs. Pa- 
triotic plays for the use of groups and 
radio stations can be promoted through 
exhibits and lists. ‘The art department’s 
picture collection on wartime subjects will 
lend itself to practical use inside and out- 
side the library. 

The question of adjusting departmental 
services brings to the fore possible plans 
for segregating materials relative to win- 
ning the war and to the reconstruction 
afterwards. A branch librarian in one 
of the larger cities is now seeking ap- 
proval for her proposal to change the ar- 
rangements of the branch library com- 
pletely. She feels that it is so important 
that the topics relevant to the war and 
postwar problems be emphasized that a 
section to focus interest is not enough 
but that the entire building arrangement 
should be changed. She says, “When we 
have made the change, we hope that we 
will begin to make the impact upon the 
clear thinking of the community for which 
we aim.” 

Another service change relates to the 
possible distribution of government docu- 
ments to the public when they can be 
procured for that purpose and to the sale 
of pamphlets. For several years some li- 
braries have been selling pamphlets. 
Many times it is cheaper and more con- 
venient for the borrower to buy a pam- 
phlet than be responsible for its return. 
The pamphlets which have sold most 
readily in some places are the Public Af- 
fairs Pamphlets. However, the Headline 
Books and others have been handled for 


sale in libraries. It is more important 
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than ever before that pamphlets on perti- 
nent subjects get wide distribution. Real 
needs will never be met by circulating 
copies alone. ‘Therefore, it seems reason- 
able to suggest that libraries experiment 
at least with selling copies of both pri- 
vately-published pamphlets and govern- 
ment publications. 

A matter of major importance to all 
libraries—school, college, and public—is 
the drastic revision of the curriculum 
planned not only for colleges and second- 
ary schools but to some extent for ele- 
mentary schools. An instance of the 
streamlining of the school curriculum is a 
new course in preflight aeronautics. Be- 
sides new courses, there are changes in 
long-established courses. Mathematics, 
science, and industrial arts courses are be- 
ing war-conditioned. Home economics 
classes are including units in nutrition and 
home nursing. Social science classes in- 
dicate current trends by a unit in the 
analysis of propaganda. These changes 
will affect directly the book collection and 
work of college and school libraries. Pub- 


lic libraries should be informed on thes 
changes, since curriculum reading require. 
ments are always factors in public library 
service. 

The special training courses for the 
Army and the Navy being given at the 
universities and colleges impose definite 
responsibilities on the libraries in those 
institutions. It has been stated that Fed- 
eral subsidies are available for extra mate- 
rials and personnel for libraries in such 
circumstances. 

The changed conditions under which 
people are working in the various com- 
munities and institutions will make de 
sirable, if not mandatory, changes in 
library schedules and work arrangements, 
Hours of opening have already been 
changed or extended for some libraries, 
War information work has increased the 
use of the telephone to a point where new 
trunk lines have to be added to library 
switchboards. At the same time, we are 
advised to curtail the use of the telephone 
as far as possible. Such problems call for 
careful planning and control. 


Beyond the Walls 


If the library is to make a significant 
contribution to the enlightenment of the 
people of its community on the war and 
postwar issues, it will have to go beyond 
the library walls to do it. 


NEWSPAPER PUBLICITY 


Just as it is urgent that libraries carry 
forward these programs, so it is equally 
urgent that there be general knowledge 
in the community regarding them. ‘The 
larger libraries having a public relations 
office are in a position to get newspaper 
space for minor as well as major events 
in the library’s program. Where the li- 


brarian and her staff have to prepare all 
material, another problem exists. 

It is a good idea to talk the whole plan 
of action over with the editor of the local 
paper and to seek his advice. The news 
paper may see it as the paper’s project as 
well as the library’s. If the staff of the 
paper is large enough, someone on the 
paper may be assigned to work with the 
librarian. 

There should be advance announcements 
of the library’s program as a whole, with 
as much information as is available at the 
time. Exhibits of any size, especially those 
of borrowed materials, should be publi- 
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cized. There should be announcements of 
all meetings, giving subjects and speakers. 
Larger meetings may be reported with 
quotations from the speakers, especially if 
the speakers are from a state institution 
or outside agency. If the library buys a 
book list for distribution, or compiles its 
own, announcement of it should be made. 
Some libraries find it possible to get news- 
paper space for lists of new books in the 
library. In that case, the books on war- 
time and the postwar period can be given 
priorities of position and space in the 
column and any annotations used should 
bring out the issues involved. It may 
be possible to arrange for a weekly column, 
“What’s Going on at the Library,” or 
even for a small box in which exhibits and 
events of the week would be listed. In 
that case, such events should have longer 
notices or articles in other parts of the 
paper. 

If there is a newspaper staff photogra- 
pher, arrangements for pictures should be 
made as often as possible. The person who 
has loaned items may be shown discussing 
the exhibit with the librarian or someone 
else; a home economics teacher and the 
librarian can be found examining a list 
and display of books on diet and health; 
a discussion leader and members of his 
group can be pictured handling books set 
aside for their use. 


LocaL ORGANIZATIONS AND OUTSIDE 
MEETINGS 


Many of the local organizations repre- 
sent national organizations which have al- 
ready planned wartime programs. ‘This 
applies to both the women’s and men’s 
organizations and includes the League of 
Women Voters, American Association of 
University Women, National Congress of 
Parents and ‘Teachers, the American Le- 
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gion and Auxiliary, Rotary, Kiwanis, and 
other service clubs, the Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, church study and mis- 
sion groups, and others.® 

The library should have a record of 
each organization’s program and be pre- 
pared to provide materials that will be re- 
quired. More than that, from time to 
time small exhibits of material can be sent 
to the meetings of such groups. If some- 
one from the library can attend to discuss 
the materials, so much the better. An 
exhibit at the library can be built around 
the subjects these groups are studying. It 
will give publicity to these national pro- 
grams and at the same time provide op- 
portunity for featuring important wartime 
books and pamphlets. 

With tires at a premium, in rural areas 
particularly, many people outside the li- 
brary staff may be impressed into service 
to take books to as many groups as possi- 
ble. The county nurse may take an ex- 
hibit and book collection with her to 
health lectures or home nursing classes. 
The county agent and the home demon- 
stration agent attend many rural meet- 
ings and will be ready to cooperate in 
taking exhibits and reading materials with 
them. The County Medical Association 
is interested in first aid classes and health 
education and related subjects. It can 
serve as a book distributor or carry the 
word of the library’s service in that field. 

In each community there are clubs 
not affiliated with national organizations 
which prepare their own programs. Li- 
brarians have aided such clubs in program- 
making before this. ‘There has been con- 
siderable concern for many years over the 
caliber of some of these programs. An 
effort has been made in Detroit not only 

3A compilation of the war programs of selected 


national organizations will appear in the November 
A.L.A. Bulletin. 
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to improve the programs but also to urge 
greater participation in the discussion on 
the part of the individual members. The 
Program Planners’ Institute described on 
page 239 of the April 4.L.d. Bulletin 
could be adapted for any community and 
made to bear on war subjects and issues. 

The officers of the various national or- 
ganization groups mentioned above, the 
newspaper, schools, and library could co- 
sponsor such an institute. It could be 
held in school, church, library, or any 
other available meeting place, and the 
presidents, program committee, members 
of clubs, and others would receive invita- 
tions. A morning speaker would provide 
an explanation of the purpose of the meet- 
ing and bring to the group a feeling of 
the grave necessity of using time and effort 
on subjects which will yield understand- 
ing of conditions and questions they will 
have to face. A noon-day luncheon may 
end with a panel discussion on “Can 
America produce a woman’s land army to 
aid in safeguarding farm production?” or 
“Are we our brother’s keeper?” or “Have 
we an obligation to China and other back- 
ward countries?” In the afternoon a num- 
ber of small discussion groups would use 
other questions and demonstrate how such 
informal meetings may be conducted. The 
day as a whole would demonstrate several 
different types of programs and would also 
create interest in subjects. 

Extensive exhibits of materials should 
be prepared by the library and ought to 
be scattered over the meeting rooms. 
Small exhibits could be set up in rooms 
where discussion groups meet and dis- 
cussion could in part be based on books, 
pamphlets, and magazines at hand. Plenty 
of book lists and outlines for study should 
be distributed. 

There are a great many opportunities 


for such cosponsored meetings. Clubs, 
churches, schools, and the library could 
arrange for an institute on “The family 
and the war.’ A small registration fee 
would help to cover expenses for outside 
speakers or the university extension sery- 
ice or some of the clubs might provide the 
needed funds. Not only the meetings 
which are sponsored or cosponsored by the 
library but any other meetings which pro- 
mote discussion of wartime subjects might 
provide good exhibit opportunities. A 
regional meeting of the education directors 
of one of the unions might be scheduled 
for your community or the county social 
workers could meet to discuss the prob- 
lems of juvenile delinquency. The li- 
brary may not be requested to bring an 
exhibit but it should make known its re. 
sources and offer its services. 

In many small communities the school 
library necessarily gives some community 
service also. In some other communities 
the schools take the leadership in the com- 
munity program of wartime adult educa- 
tion. School faculties are called upon to 
teach such courses as first aid, nutrition, 
industrial arts, and child care, inside and 
outside the school building. The school 
librarian may then need to collect and 
suggest materials for these courses and 
even send them to classes. 


RADIO 


Where there are local radio stations 
there will be other avenues both in activ 
ties and publicity. The station itself will 
often make time available for educational 
programs. ‘The interview type of pro- 
gram requires little preparation and can be 
very effective. The interview is carried 
on by a member of the station staff with 
someone from the library or with an out- 
sider who might be delegated. The li 
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brary’s wartime program could furnish 
one topic. Another example is a discus- 
sion between several people about issues 
in the forefront of the news which can 
lead to recommending books and pam- 
phlets. A considerable number of li- 
braries have weekly radio programs and 
therefore have radio time for various kinds 
of programs. One large city library has 
eliminated most of the difficulty in having 
a weekly program by making it a coopera- 
tive venture with another public institu- 
tion. It is also possible to get time from 
other organizations and even commercial 
sponsors. Such organizations include 
unions, department stores, government 
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agencies, and others. For direct publicity 
the spot announcement made both by sta- 
tion announcers and by news commenta- 
tors often proves most valuable. Most 
stations are very cooperative about making 
such announcements. 


EXHIBITS 


Librarians both public and special can 
arrange exhibits of new books, govern- 
ment pamphlets, lists for study, new 
methods, etc., for placing in factories in 
their vicinity. Particularly adapted for 
factory bulletin boards are reading lists 
on accidents, industrial health, picto- 
graphs of progress of production. 


What Should Be Done First 


It isn’t enough for librarians to accept 
responsibility to promote reading on the 
war and the peace. If the public is to 
be guided to think about the facts and 
issues which must receive consideration 
from the citizen generally, the librarian 
must know what the issues are. The li- 
brarian must know what the issues are 
with regard to winning the war, with re- 
gard to postwar conditions in the United 
States, and with regard to postwar condi- 
tions in other parts of the world. So the 
librarian’s first duty is to inform himself 
and to see that the library board and the 
staff are equally well informed. 

At present plans are being made in some 
states for institutes at which the war and 
postwar issues will be discussed. Un- 
doubtedly such institutes should be planned 
for all areas by state library agencies, 
state library associations, library clubs, 
staff associations, and library schools.‘ 





‘See note on experimental institute at Washing- 
ton, DC., Pp. 622, 


Specially assigned field workers who are 
prepared to aid librarians in smaller com- 
munities achieve an understanding of 
these problems, also seem a_ necessity. 
Within the individual library, reading lists 
can be supplied to the staff, meetings can 
be arranged for discussion of the issues, 
and repeated and constant references can 
be made in discussion of work plans. 
Another first step for librarians is to 
make sure that the library is represented 
on a local community council, adult edu- 
cation council, committee on education in 
wartime, or civilian defense council. 
How each library works out the prob- 
lem for itself is not of primary importance. 
It is of primary importance that each li- 
brary accept its full responsibility to create 
an interest in the facts and ideas, an under- 
standing of which will lead people to in- 
telligent decisions on significant questions. 
Furthermore, it is not a matter for deci- 
sion as to whether another task can be 
assumed or not. This is the’ job. 














The Library Orients the Citizen 


EMILY MILLER DANTON 


The services of libraries to the citizen are the subject of this third in the 


series of articles by Mrs. Danton. Other articles in the series appeared 


in the August and September 1 issues. 


E USED TO THINK that libraries 

might be effective agents for world 
peace, in promoting enlightenment re- 
garding other nations, in exposing men to 
the great minds in books that would break 
down the walls of narrow nationalism, 
show the futility of violence, point the 
way toward the solution of international 
difficulties through reason, sanity, and 
It is hard to hold that faith 
today; if books and libraries made any 
dent on the men who have shaped our 
destiny since 1918 it was not appreciable. 


goodwill. 


America, like other nations, went on mak- 
ing the same mistakes, missing its oppor- 
tunities. Today we can believe in a 
future peace because at last the light has 
broken; we have learned a lesson, at great 
cost and not through books. The truth 
was in the books; the books were on li- 
brary shelves for all to see, but we did 
not read, or reading, did not heed. We 
have learned the hard way. Now, simply 
for survival, we know we must adopt in 
some degree some of the measures we 
spurned twenty years ago. The Four 
Freedoms are not just American freedoms. 
As Edgar Ansel Mowrer says, when wars 
become global, peace must be global, too. 

The foregoing paragraph is not intended 
as a despairing cry that books and li- 
braries are useless because they have not 


A fire de- 


partment cannot always prevent a con- 


saved us from the holocaust. 


people are 
thinking more about the causes of this 


flagration. But because 
war than ever before, are recognizing it 
as a new kind of war, a sort of explosion 
bursting all over the world, growing out 
of old wars, old grievances, old injustices 
and discontents, and because they see that 
such wars cannot be allowed to repeat 
themselves if there is to be any survival, 
they are giving more thought to their own 
responsibilities, to their own opportuni- 
ties in guiding the course of the future. 
Now, again, libraries are offering the 
printed materials that will help people to 
find themselves, to choose their own place 
—with respect to the war itself, to civilian 
participation in defense, to postwar plan- 
ning for America and the world. From 
the last annual report of a small library 
comes this statement of the librarian’s 
“I feel there should be a 
greater awareness and sensitivity to 4 


creed: 


community’s needs than ever before and a 
thousand times greater alertness and eager- 
ness to meet them.” 

The literature of the war is growing 
daily and only a few of the great libraries 
can make any pretense of buying it all. 
There are histories of the nations involved, 
discussions of their ideologies, military 
analyses and prognostications, correspond- 
ents’ journals and refugees’ memoirs, bi- 
ographies of leaders, and diatribes against 


dictators. All this for the world view. 
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Then, looking closer, there are dozens of 
books for the citizen on his own part in 
the conflict. Pamphlets play an impor- 
tant role in this group, for here are found 
all those practical manuals for the volun- 
teer participant in the defense effort, the 
books on home defense, nutrition, and 
victory gardening. All are crowding for 
attention—each class making a plausible 
claim for prior rating. New books on 
the machinery of postwar reorganization 
and the creation and maintenance of in- 
ternational understanding, too, are con- 
stantly appearing. Among them are the 
writings of economists on future trade 
agreements and on means of absorbing 
industrial and military manpower when 
hostilities cease, of fiscal experts on mone- 
tary adjustments and national recovery, of 
labor leaders on wage control and transfer 
of labor, of government officials on public 
works and deficit spending, of sociologists 


Nonbook 


But libraries are not content simply to 
buy good books and promote their use ; they 
are resorting more and more to other 
means of communicating ideas. Maps, for 
instance, are being used more than ever 
before. Some libraries are circulating 
them like books; San Diego hangs ephem- 
eral maps on newspaper sticks where they 
are easily seen and handled; in the Wood- 
lawn Branch, Chicago, we find weekly 
map talks in progress, given by a distin- 
guished European refugee. Pictures play 
their part; New York and Newark circu- 
late thousands from their collections, built 
up painstakingly over many years. Artists 
use them in literally dozens of ways con- 
nected with the war and defense, interna- 
tional exhibits are assembled for schools 
and clubs, pictures of enemy terrains, 


and planners on housing and rehabilitation 
and city development. 

All these, libraries need to sift, from 
them select the best, then do everything 
in their power to get them read. Some 
libraries are particularly successful in the 
variety and individuality of their book 
lists; others put more emphasis on fea- 
tured displays, highlighted by posters or 
compelling signs. Now is the time to 
draw attention to some older books along 
with the new. The Valour of Ignorance 
is more arresting today than when it ap- 
peared thirty years ago because now we 
cannot dismiss it as a fantastic conception. 
A library might dust off a few volumes of 
twenty years ago and make a fairly pre- 
sentable showing of reasonable and con- 
vincing doctrine, to serve as background 
for those books which present the best 
thought of the best minds of today. Prin- 
ciples do not change. 


Materials 


cities, and harbors are of tremendous value 
to government authorities, photographs of 
trees and animals taken from the air have 
great significance to the student of camou- 
flage, pictures of poisonous plants and 
snakes are used for instruction of men in 
training for duty in tropical countries. 
Pamphlets grow daily in variety and 
spread of interest and from the number 
circulated by libraries it would appear that 
the old prejudice against them is gradu- 
ally disappearing. Sheet music collections 
have long been found in libraries and now 
become newly important with the demand 
for patriotic songs, new marches, appro- 
priate music for radio propaganda and 
campaign programs, and the like. 
Phonograph records have made a place for 
themselves not only to satisfy the love of 
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good music—though many libraries have 
built up fine collections, give regular con- 
certs, lend programmed groups of records 
to nearby camps—but as educational tools. 
Detroit finds wide use for its historic 
speeches, dramatic scenes, bugle calls, 
Spanish language study records, and ad- 
dresses by the world’s living leaders. Lec- 
ture-recitals are presented, when talks are 
punctuated and illustrated by records, or a 
recorded war play is heard and then dis- 
cussed by a group of staff members. These 
records are used outside the library, too; 
the Metropolitan Drama Council, of 
which a library assistant is secretary, co- 
ordinates all groups providing entertain- 
ment for the fighting forces and these 
groups, which put on performances in 
camps, hospitals, and clubs, draw on the 
library for much of their material. 

Films are among the newest of the 
library’s tools and are extremely popular 
with the many who prefer to get their 


information by the “eye route.” Cleve 
land is building up a Film Bureau, having 
appropriated one thousand dollars for the 
purchase of films, but the library also bor. 
rows from the local defense council fo; 
the weekly noon-hour programs of civilian 
defense films, aimed at showing com. 
munity leaders what is available for their 
groups. One branch has had a series of 
lecture-films for children 





at the sugges 
tion of the community council—and an 
expanding program for the use of films js 
under way. In Knoxville, Tennessee, and 
in other libraries, film forums have been 
held relating to the United States and the 
war, civilian defense, and so on. The par- 
ticipation of the U.S. Office of Education 
in the use of films is having wide influence. 

Thus, though books will probably re 
main for all time their chief stock in trade, 
libraries are evidencing flexibility and a 
willingness to employ every means that 
will serve to impart ideas. 


A Cleveland Branch Project 


In last month’s article something was 
said about the peculiar functions of branch 
libraries and a few uncommon branch ac- 
tivities were briefly described. Another, 
even more ambitious, and more far-reach- 
ing project centered in a branch deserves 
fuller description here, because of its edu- 
cational aspects, its community-wide ap- 
peal, its awareness of the needs of today, 
and its planning for tomorrow. More- 
over, it is a project that might well be 
adapted, with a few modifications, per- 
haps, to a town where similar conditions 
prevail, with the town library and li- 
brarian taking the initiative. 

A Cleveland branch library was moved 
and renamed and, because an experimental 


community program was to be undertaken 
for the neighborhood, the administration 
of the branch has been transferred ten- 
porarily to the adult education department 
of the library. The plan was to try to 
arrest the decay of a neighborhood and 
rehabilitate it as far as possible through 
education and organization, the branch 
library providing the stimulus and direc- 
tion. The branch librarian first made a 
survey of the area in order to determine 
population distribution and ownership of 
residences and to discover existing institu- 
tions, organizations, and predominant 
racial strains. He then called together 
representatives of all organizations of the 
fraternal, church, business, labor, 





area 
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social service, educational—and laid his 
findings before them. ‘The meeting re- 
sulted in the formation of a community 
council, later chartered, with the branch 
librarian made executive secretary. The 
council hopes by unified action to promote 
community welfare, “so that [the resi- 
dents] may all have the opportunity to find 
health, happiness, and security through the 
democratic way of life.” Physical condi- 
tions were at once attacked and residents 
encouraged to improve their homes and 
grounds. ‘The city administration and 
other bodies were besought to plan and 
provide recreational and educational fa- 
cilities so as to improve living conditions, 
committees were set to work on smoke 
abatement, traffic hazards, civilian defense, 
playgrounds and toddlers’ courts, and zon- 
ing. Through the last-named committee, 
other improvements are expected to follow. 

Cooperation has been heartily given by 
the City Planning Commission, the Re- 
gional Association, and the Industrial 


Librarians Seek 


Pressure of war demands has led li- 
brarians in a number of places to seek 
some special training that will make them 
better able to serve. Not only are they 
reading more on today’s issues, going to 
institutes, studying Spanish and Portu- 
guese, but here and there they are follow- 
ing other useful lines of study. Mention 
was made last month of the machine shop 
courses taken by staff assistants in two 
large libraries. In Brooklyn a group of 
staff members was trained to become lead- 
ers of book discussion groups. Under 
the direction of the People’s Institute, lec- 
tures and techniques of group leadership 
were interspersed with visits to book dis- 
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Areas Foundation which sent a speaker 
from Chicago to address the council. The 
branch librarian has had a fundamental 
part in the whole undertaking, has con- 
ducted film forums, stimulated the reading 
of books and pamphlets on planning, se- 
cured the interest and assistance of or- 
ganizations like the Regional Association 
which has made detailed maps of the re- 
gion showing plans for a twenty-year de- 
velopment. As the head of Cleveland’s 
Adult Education Division states: “A pub- 
lic library is in an important strategic 
position for this sort of activity, being non- 
profit, nonsectarian, nonpolitical—in short, 
having no ax to grind.” ‘The project has 
important implications for other branches 
in other declining neighborhoods and for 
local postwar planning, and the next gen- 
eration of Clevelanders reared in this 
neighborhood—the postwar generation, let 
us hope—should be happier, healthier, 
more valuable citizens because a few people 
looked ahead during the dark days of ’42. 


Self-Improvement 


cussion groups and with actual practice. 
They were thus fitted to assume leader- 
ship of community book discussion groups 
as part of their regular library service. 
Radio listening groups have been formed 
in many cities, under library or other 
stimulus. At the Epiphany Branch of 
the New York Public Library, for in- 
stance, people listen together to the Peo- 
ple’s Platform program and discuss the 
questions afterwards. Self-contained 
community forums appear to be particu- 
larly successful in small places where 
lectures are rare and there are few com- 
peting attractions. 
towns successful forums have been held 


In several Louisiana 
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where such subjects as the uses and con- 


servation of sugar and “Two Victories— 
of War and of Peace” have been discussed. 

Forums are held in larger libraries, too 
—in branches in Chicago, in Baltimore, 
in New York, and elsewhere. The town 
and village, however, seem best adapted to 
them. Size is no advantage. 

Then there are those morale building 
gatherings in libraries where townspeople 
meet to follow some special line of study 
or discussion made vital by the war. In 
Moorestown, New Jersey, “Fireside Eve- 
nings” are held all winter in the children’s 
Last 


in American 


room, there being no lecture hall. 
winter a refresher course 
history was given by a volunteer, was well 
and steadily attended, and the discussion 
always lasted long past the appointed 


hour. All 


meetings of this sort; many do. 


small libraries can manage 
Branches 
in cities all over the country are hos- 
The lecture 


room in Pasadena is scheduled weeks in 


pitably open to such groups. 
advance. Denver’s colored branch has no 
space for meetings, but one of its staff is 
active in addressing clubs and fraternal 
groups in that district and feels she has an 
important morale and defense job to per- 
form in meeting and offering reasoned 
denial of the claims of Japanese propa- 
ganda. At the John Toman Branch Li- 
brary in Chicago the librarian is secretary 
of the community speakers bureau and, 
when the observer called, was busily get- 
ting out letters to every organization, every 
school principal in her area, offering a five- 
or ten-minute speaker on a civilian defense 
topic. 
her listed speakers are not limited to the 
English tongue—she was prepared to fur- 
nish talks in half a dozen languages. 
Americanization and citizenship classes 


This is a foreign neighborhood, so 
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became more numerous during the defense 
period and are often held in library build. 
Indeed, the 


Woodlawn Branch, Chicago, claims to 


ings, as in Gary, Indiana. 


have the largest Americanization class jp 
the country. Librarians often participate: 
for instance, in New Orleans the librarian 
taught American literature in an Ameri- 
canization course. His reward came in 
observing some of the “students” later 
frequenting the library. 

A forum series in Baltimore came under 
the general topic, “Total Defense and 
You.” 


series of free lectures in the library given 


Another activity there has been a 


by a university professor—“What’s be- 
hind the Headlines in the World Today.” 
At many points in the library are posted 
lists of books directly bearing on these 
current lectures, compiled with the advice 
of the lecturer. The mayor of Baltimore, 
convinced that Americans have taken for 
granted the blessings of our system of 
government and have assumed that others 
would do the same, called on the schools 
and the library of his city to develop some 
plan for bringing about a clearer under- 
standing of the meaning of American 
citizenship. The library, thereupon, in- 
augurated a reading program which was 
designated as an official civilian defense 
project and is carried on through the co 
operation of the library and the mayor. 
Those persons who have read a certain 
number of books on a list—which follows 
a carefully prepared outline—are given a 
certificate printed by the Office of Civilian 
Defense and signed by the mayor, the li- 
Many people 
are following the program or reading 
some of the books, without thought of 
recognition or prestige. 

In Detroit, a city pre-eminent for the 





brarian, and other officials. 
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number of its cosponsored civic activities, 
an institute for program planners has been 
held annually for four years. Thirty-three 
organizations and civic institutions, includ- 
ing the public library, participate in the 
institute and it is attended by hundreds of 
persons who are program chairmen or com- 
mittee members in clubs or other groups. 
This is an all-day affair and was this year 
devoted to Pan America. The library 
provided books for a main exhibit and 
small collections for use of discussion lead- 
A steering com- 
mittee plans to hold a clinic for the 
program chairmen during the autumn, 
where they can air and discuss their prob- 
lems. 

Libraries have ever been the chief re- 
source of club program committees and 
opportunities here are manifold for in- 
spiring the study of subjects of public 
importance made vital by the war. 

Another cooperative enterprise in De- 
troit, in which the library was one of 
three sponsors, was the Marriage and 
Family Life Institute, an all-day affair 
attended by about eight hundred people. 
Domestic problems are multiplied and 
complicated by the strain of war and 
some matters, like war marriages, call for 
the consideration of parents and _ social 
workers, as well as the young people in- 
volved. The library set up an exhibit 


ers in conference rooms. 


here and distributed lists. Other insti- 
tutes are planned for fall and a ten-year 
program is being developed. 

Some librarians look on music as the 
chief instrument for morale building, so 
we find Rochester, New York, holding 
record concerts three times weekly ; one of 
the New York branches doing notable 
things with music in nearby camps, stimu- 
lating the composition of new marches for 
soldiers, holding Saturday concerts in the 
branch. Music helps to promote inter- 
national good feeling, too, so this branch 
(which is confined to art and music) as- 
sembles Latin American music and folk 
music of other countries and introduces 
it to American ears. Another branch holds 
a music appreciation hour, another offers 
broadcast operas and concerts; in Chicago 
a series of record concerts of extremely 
high quality is given, a private citizen 
lending his own records and his time, a 
broadcasting system lending sound equip- 
ment, often a distinguished musician act- 
ing as guest speaker. Pittsburgh is called 
on to provide music appropriate for bond 
selling campaigns, to discover the kind of 
music played in British shelters during air 
raids, to recommend music for morale, and 
to serve as arbiter in such matters of 
protocol as “should the ‘Star-Spangled 
Banner’ be played before or after ‘God 
Save the King?’ ” 


Organized Education 


Organized adult education finds inter- 
esting expression in the 115th Street 
Branch of the New York Public Library, 
situated in a community largely colored 
but having also a white population and a 
fringe of Spanish émigrés. It is on the 
whole an underprivileged neighborhood. 
Regular instruction is given there in basic 


subjects as well as in civilian defense. 
This branch is an important community 
center; its librarian helped organize the 
neighborhood U.S.O. center; paroled men 
report there weekly to the parole officer, 
while informal and purely optional in- 
struction is offered to girl offenders on 


The forum had to be abandoned 


parole. 
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when W.P.A. assistance was withdrawn, 
but the varied and well-attended classes 
continue in the library’s basement meeting 
room and some almost illiterate mothers 
of soldiers have there acquired enough 
skill to write to their sons on the type- 
writer. This branch, by carrying on its 
prewar activities but giving them a slightly 
different slant, stands as an important bul- 
wark for the maintenance of community 
morale during a period of strain. 

Libraries are ever ready to lend special 
volumes or small collections for classes 
held away from the library. For instance, 
the Chicago Public Library supplied a 
class for refugees, conducted by the Chi- 
cago Woman’s Aid, with fifteen copies of 
a standard American history. Small book 
collections are sent to union halls, to in- 
stitutes of every kind, for an occasion, for 
a period, or for indefinite loan. Lists, of 
course, are frequently compiled for special 
purposes and most of these now have at 
least a secondary war connection. Some 
of them, selective and annotated, become 
really creative accomplishments, demand- 
ing a highly cultivated intelligence in the 
compiler. 

There is a tendency among libraries 
today to concentrate on a limited number 
of excellent books and to get them read 
rather than to spread their funds to cover 
single copies of many titles, which are 
widely advertised, briefly read, soon for- 
gotten. More care is now being shown 
in initial selection and, when the best book 
in a field has been settled upon, it is freely 
duplicated. Several librarians report this 
as a wartime policy. Denver does it with 
its books on “The Freedom We Defend.” 
Knoxville, Tennessee, as an experiment, se- 
lected half a dozen outstanding books on 
the war, put them at every distributing 
point in the system, bought as many copies 


as the public could absorb. Smaller }j. 
braries, of course, with less to spend, need 
to show especial care in selecting only the 
best from among the welter of new pub- 
lications and to resist public demand for 
the rejected titles except after the most 
careful consideration. 

Cooperation among the libraries of one 
area becomes newly important and it is 
gratifying to learn of mutual agreement 
reached by the East Bay libraries (around 
San Francisco), of the active cooperation 
of a score of libraries in Newark, and of 
small places like Minot, North Dakota, 
where the public library, the teachers’ col- 
lege, and the schools have formed a War 
Information Library Council, which stud- 
ies the community’s wartime reading 
needs, attempts to balance the subjects of 
chief importance, and takes care to pool 
resources and avoid duplication of pur- 
chase. Naturally, such wise policy will not 
end with the war; they are building for 
the future. 

Specific examples have already been 
cited of useful projects participated in by 
libraries with other institutions and there 
are many more. In Knoxville, Tennessee, 
for instance, a member of the library staff 
acts as coordinator on the staff of the city 
adult night school and the library main- 
tains special loans of books in the Travel- 
ers Aid rest room in the bus station; there 
is the closest relation between Western 
Reserve University and the Cleveland 
Public Library, with collections actually 
transferred from one library to the other 
and faculty advisers assisting the library 
in its war services. "The Chattanooga 
Public Library furnishes material to 4 
local radio station for a series of drama 
tized broadcasts relating to the war pre 
gram and has the assistance of the cham- 
ber of commerce in publicizing its services. 
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Consumer Education 


In fostering consumer education, in the 
narrower sense of that term, public li- 
braries are in their element. It is a subject 
they understand and are in sympathy with. 
They had, before official and national at- 
tention was centered on it, a considerable 
literature on the topic and they soon ac- 
quired a great many pamphlets and a good 
many books. Libraries have always had to 
live carefully, to look long at a dollar be- 
fore letting it go, to buy their books and 
equipment and supplies with the greatest 
care. They have had to do without and 
they have accepted as a matter of course 
the necessity for conserving what was 
theirs. They might have invented the 
slogan, “Make it last.” There was a 
certain satisfaction, then, in drawing the 
general public into this realm of prudence 
in which they themselves had so long 
existed and in discovering the comfort- 
ing fact that “it’s smart to be thrifty.” 
In consumer education they have been 
most successful, They have built original 
displays around government-provided ma- 
terials, arranged for lectures ‘and courses 
and forums, subscribed to buying guides 
and consumer services, and discovered a 
dozen ways to make economy, planning, 
and care appear palatable as well as patri- 
otic and to route those two arch-enemies, 
“General Wasting and Private Hoard- 
ing.” 

Consumer education refers primarily to 
the chief preoccupations of the average 
man—how he shall be fed, clothed, housed 
—but it extends much farther to include 
the complicated machinery of his life: his 
automobile and all his other possessions, 
his fuel, electricity, and creature comforts, 
his health (which includes medical and 
hospital care, industrial dangers, and nutri- 


tion), and it is based, not primarily on 
economy for the individual, but on con- 
servation of raw materials and consumer 
goods, and on the maintenance of a right 
balance between this conservation and a 
fair standard of living. 

In some libraries, like Baltimore and the 
Woodlawn Branch in Chicago, consumer 
information desks are maintained and 
staffed by volunteer personnel. There 
questions are answered and _ literature 
handed out. In Chicago an organization 
called Consumer Volunteers, consisting of 
twenty-three clubwomen, each representing 
a different Woodlawn club, mans the cen- 
ter in the library and takes hundreds of 
registrations for classes in first aid, nurs- 
ing, and nutrition. The volunteers have 
been selected for high qualifications and 
many are specialists in one of these fields. 
They serve as valuable coordinators among 
their clubs and as liaison officers between 
clubs and library. They relieve the li- 
brary of a good deal of daily pressure, 
advise the housewives and mothers of the 
community on important matters that re- 
late to their homes, to the winning of the 
war, and to the future strength of Amer- 
ica, and they help in friendly ways to knit 
together the assorted elements of a typi- 
cally American neighborhood. The volun- 
teers join with the library staff in prepar- 
ing telling exhibits and in planning and 
seeing through forums and lectures held in 
the library on health and consumer sub- 
jects. Two effective exhibits held there 
deserve special mention—besides the 
“model meals” alluded to in last month’s 
article. One dealt with mending of every 
sort, and articles mended, together with 
jars and bottles of inexpensive, mostly 
home-made, mending preparations, were 
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displayed beside an array of pertinent books 
and pamphlets. The other was on “How 
to Buy Food,” and here actual packages 
of food were on hand, weight of contents 
and purchase prices marked, to emphasize 
the variation between bulk and packaged 
goods, prepared and uncooked cereals, cans 
and glass jars. Two eggs served to point 
out the unreasoned prejudice that makes 
the brown cheaper than the white. 
Wayne University in Detroit staffs a 
consumer information center and the li- 
brary cooperates with special exhibits, 
posters for lending, and pamphlets sup- 
plied for free distribution. The library is 
also concerned with a project for the 
health of individuals, sponsored by the 
Wayne County Medical Society which 
supplies speakers for programs in branch 
With the University of Michi- 
gan extension division and a large seed 
company, the Detroit library sponsored in 
the spring a defense gardening project 
which was largely attended. At a follow- 
up clinic in late summer victory gardeners 
were invited to compare their experiences. 


libraries. 


Less picturesque consumer subjects are 
rationing, priorities, rent control, substi- 
tutes for critical materials, labels that de- 
note quality, wartime regulations—and on 
these libraries generally have acquired ex- 
cellent material which is brought to the 
attention of the public in continuous dis- 
plays. In Cleveland the library and the 
Home Economics Association have joined 
simple mime- 
ographed leaflets which carry on one side 


forces in issuing some 


a list of books, on the other a group of : 


practical suggestions to householders. 
Much more, certainly, remains to be 
done before all the people are ready, in 
knowledge and volition, to support the gov- 
ernment’s effort in all these small ways 
which, individually undertaken, mean 
little, but which, when entered into whole- 
heartedly by a hundred million people, 
will provide a force as powerful as a bat- 
tery of bombers. But those men of good- 
will who are exposed to public libraries 
are responding daily to the consumer's 
reveille and will serve as a leavening influ- 
ence in the more inert mass of the nation. 








cA. X. cA. Wartime Program 


MempeERs will continue to receive through the 4.L.4. Bulletin suggestions for carry- 
ing out the wartime program adopted by the Council. This issue includes a signed 
message from Elmer Davis, practical suggestions for any librarian in “Converting the 
Library to War Conditions” by Ruth Rutzen, a list for the librarian’s own reading in 
“Let’s Inform Ourselves” by Alice M. Farquhar, and other pertinent material. More 
reading lists and articles, including reports of actual library experience, will follow in 
subsequent issues of the Bulletin. 

Part 2 of this Bulletin contains the first of three lists by Fern Long, of the Cleveland 
Public Library, which are to be published on the three major issues: 

Winning the war, 
Preparing for postwar America, and 
Planning for a postwar world. 


The first list is entitled “This Is Our War” and is 2 discussion of war issues and books. 
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A Large Library Looks Ahead 


CLARENCE S. METCALF 


The librarian of the Cleveland Public Library at A.L.A. request reports 


the war service emphasis of that institution. 


VERY PUBLIC LIBRARY worth its salt 
has by this time geared itself to war 
needs. Our library has been aware of 
these needs ever since the war broke out in 
Europe. The school libraries have empha- 
sized their cooperation with trade courses, 
the main library and branches have very 
greatly increased their holdings in all sub- 
jects connected with the war and its causes. 
Although circulation of lighter kinds of 
reading has gone down, much heavier de- 
mands on our reference services have been 
noted, particularly from various local of- 
fices of the Federal government and from 
business concerns attempting maximum 
production for war. Much has been pub- 
lished about the information centers estab- 
lished by many public libraries throughout 
the United States and of their desire to be 
in the front line effort to help win the war, 
and the Cleveland Public Library’s efforts 
have received considerable notice. 

But a library cannot merely react to 
demands. It must, if it believes in its 
educational function, develop a positive 
program directed towards a better under- 
standing of the times through which we 
are passing and the future which lies 
ahead. Our board of trustees has not only 
allowed a liberal sum of money to carry 
on this work but has encouraged us to get 
out into the community and try with all 


the means at our disposal to alleviate any 
unhappiness, distrust, and disillusionment 
that may exist among our people. 

Cleveland’s citizenship is made up of 
approximately forty nationality groups; 
from a recent carefully conducted survey, 
we learn that of a population of 878,336 
about 665,000 are foreign born or second 
generation, which does not include about 
86,000 Negro citizens. It is a remarkable 
tribute to the democratic way of life that 
we have lived together happily, worked to- 
gether in harmony and sympathy, and been 
responsible for great community achieve- 
ments, being the first city to set up a com- 
munity fund and the “Cultural Gardens.” 
However, the conflagration of war has sad- 
dened this community by repercussions not 
comprehended by most of our country. 

Cleveland has always been proud of its 
library and has supported it by making it 
work for its people, demanding more and 
more service yet never complaining about 
the cost. Such appreciation by the public 
is bound to have a most stimulating effect 
upon the staff and is reflected in the pro- 
gram of the library to venture into new 
fields of endeavor. 

We, the people of Greater Cleveland, 
are fortunate in having had a part in the 
building of a great metropolitan area, 
whose citizens represent nearly all the na- 
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tionalities and racial groups of the globe. 
The Cleveland Public Library is dedicat- 
ing a new library in recognition of these 
people, naming it The Intercultural Li- 
brary. Each group is to have an alcove 
in this building, containing a library of 
books written in the language of the group, 
together with books in English bearing 
upon the history and culture of each group. 
There will be a display of artistic objects, 
particularly examples of the peasant arts 
owned by our people. We hope to bring 
together in this library all the foreign 
language and racial groups, that they may 
intermingle and enjoy one another’s so- 
ciety and culture, and we hope thereby to 
stimulate in the young people an interest 
and appreciation of their cultural heritage 
from other lands. 

To date, twenty-four committees have 
been formed, consisting of outstanding 
members of each group, and the response 
and appreciation of such a project has 
exceeded all expectations. It has been pos- 
sible to bring together groups who disagree 
bitterly on Old World politics and to unite 
them on a cultural basis. 


ADULT EDUCATION 


For years the Cleveland Public Library 
has forged ahead in the field of adult edu- 
cation, but it is only during the last year 
or so that special departments have been 
created for adult education and service to 
youth. Their contacts with labor unions, 
women’s auxiliaries of the unions, church 
groups, and study groups wherever found 
or organized by the library, have been of 
great benefit in the promotion of study in 
civilian defense, consumers’ problems, nu- 
trition, film forums, and numerous allied 
subjects. 





1A more detailed description of this library is 
given in the Proceedings (A.L.A. Bulletin 36:P-30- 
31, Sept. 15, 1942). 


The library board has recently made 
liberal appropriation for films, and the 
United States Office of War Information 
and the National Film Board of Canad, 
have designated the Cleveland Public Li. 
brary as a regional distributing center fo; 
government films. These films are loaned 
free of charge. The Office of the Cp 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs has 
designated our library the official depos. 
tory of Latin American films. 

In addition to lending films to groups, 
the library is initiating programs of its own 
which will use films. One series projected 
for the winter is entitled “Can We Win 
the Future?” and will consist of lectures, 
each of which will be followed a week later 
by a film forum on the topic of the lec- 
ture. Several branches are also planning 
film forums for their neighborhoods fol- 
lowing up the successful experience in two 
branches last year. A series for young 
people is also being planned. 

Another film series will be on Latin 
America in which the movie will be ac 
companied by a talk, usually given bya 
native of the country with which it deals. 


LATIN AMERICAN ROOM 


In this connection mention must be 
made of the Latin American room which 
the library plans to open this fall: Here 
will be gathered together a special collec- 
tion in the fields of Latin American his 
tory, economics, business, literature, and 
art. Books, pamphlets, and periodicals in 
English, Spanish, and Portuguese will be 
available. The study program for the 
Federated Churches this year is given over 
entirely to Latin America. One of the 
adult education field workers is helping 
the program committee, planning lists and 
displays and selecting films. 

A committee from the Cleveland Peace 
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Committee is working with the Adult 
Education Department, formulating out- 
lines for study groups whose topic is “The 
Struggle for a Just World Order.” These 
groups were initiated as the result of an 
all-day institute on that topic held on June 
17. The library had a poster display and 
books for circulation at the institute. 

An experimental branch library was 
opened in an endeavor to organize the citi- 
zens of a particular locality to make a 
concerted effort to rehabilitate living con- 
ditions in the district. ‘This has been a 
most successful experiment. ‘The branch 
librarian has organized two groups who 
have gone into the business of zoning and 
planning for a postwar job of rehabilita- 
tion of an area covering approximately 
three square miles. “They were able to 
secure the services of three engineers con- 
nected with the city planning commission 
and the regional association so that the 
results, coupled with the endorsement of 
these competent engineers, promise to be 
of unusual interest and value. 

The Office for Service to Youth has 
taken an active part in the youth victory 
activities program, mobilizing boys and 
girls to assist in civilian defense. It serves 
as the information center for the program. 
The Youth Office is particularly concerned 
with the thousands of young people who 
have left school for positions in industry 
and is working with all agencies serving 
youth. 

The United States Office of Education 
has divided the state of Ohio into six 





areas and designated Western Reserve 
University as key center for the area. The 
Cleveland Public Library, in cooperation 
with the university, is the official center 
for a reference collection of pamphlets 
issued by the government and other agen- 
cies, which make available the latest in- 
formation on the war and on postwar 
planning and reconstruction to libraries in 
the area and to the general public. 


IssuES OF PoLicy STATEMENT 


We consider our answer to the question 
“Whether we as a nation wish to return 
to prewar conditions or to continue prog- 
ress toward democratic goals” is education 
—education by study groups, by film 
forums, by fostering a better understand- 
ing among all groups, by encouraging them 
to preserve the culture of their individual 
groups so that a synthesis of a new culture 
may arise. Our answer to “Whether and 
to what extent we want our country to 
participate in the organization of the 
world for peace” is to put our own house 
in good order through education, so that 
we may be an example to the world of 
how to live happily together. Eventually 
then, there can be but one answer, and 
that will be a demand from the world that 
America take the leading part in the or- 
ganization of the world for peace. 

It has often been said that the public 
library is the poor man’s college—it is not 
only the poor man’s college, it is every 
man’s college. It is not a four-year course, 
but a continuous process of learning. 








A Medium-Sized Library in the War 


MARGARET FULMER 


The librarian of the Parmly Billings Memorial Library, Billings, Montana, 
contributed this article at the request of the A.L.A. 


HE GREAT OBLIGATION of libraries lo- 
‘aaa in towns and areas where there 
are few changes and problems caused by 
the war, except by the exodus of some of 
the population to the armed forces and 
war industries, is to stimulate by every 
possible means reading on the issues of the 
war, the peace, and the reconstruction. 
Inlanders, unaffected by the problems of 
those who live along the coasts or in areas 
where there are military concentrations 
and war industries, have an obligation in 
their almost normal routine of living to 
take time along with civilian defense and 
Red Cross activities to read significant 
books, magazine articles, and pamphlets on 
the war and the plans for peace and recon- 
struction. With this reading comes the 
individual’s obligation to think and to take 
intelligent action which means casting an 
informed vote on candidates and issues in 
the elections, giving thoughtful opinions on 
bills to legislators and congressmen, con- 
tributing factual information to social and 
public discussion, operating public insti- 
tutions and family life on democratic prin- 
ciples, adjusting personal living to the 
exigencies of war. 

This is perhaps the maximum contribu- 
tion to the winning of the war which the 
Billings public library can make. In its 
war service and in meeting emergency book 
needs the library is trying not to lose sight 


of its obligation to supply books on funda- 
mental problems, books to help keep alive 
and goodwill, to encourage 
healthful living, recreation, and the crea- 
tive spirit “that people need to solve the 


increasingly serious problems of individual 
1 


tolerance 


and common life.” 

The library operates as one unit witha 
collection of 35,000 books, a borrower's 
registration of 10,574, a circulation of 
150,000, a budget of $19,300, a staff of 
five trained and one apprentice-trained as- 
sistant and from three to five high school 
pages during the school year, making it 
typical of hundreds of other small public 
libraries throughout the country serving a 
population of 10,000 to 35,000. 

Like hundreds of others the library be- 
came a war information center the morn- 
ing of December 8, 1941. A _ bulletin 
board was installed between the loan and 
reader’s librarian’s desks. Information 
from the civilian defense, Red Cross, and 
state employment offices, clippings from the 
Billings Gazette on local defense, prioti- 
ties, rationing, price ceilings, scrap drives 
are posted. On the ledge of the bulletin 
board stand the pamphlets published by the 
Office of War Information, the U. S$. OF 
fice of Civilian Defense, the Office of 
Government Reports, Helena, Office of 


1Chancellor, John, ‘The Diffusion of Knowledge: 
A Memorandum.” A.L.A. Bulletin 36:555-62, Sep- 
tember 1, 1942. 
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Price Administration, and the U. S. Infor- 
mation Service. 


PUBLICITY 

Attention is called to this war informa- 
tion through staff conversation with read- 
ers, book and library service talks to 
groups, items in the Gazette, broadcasts 
over KGHL, and exhibits in the Montana 
Power Company window. But, alas, 
there is small reading interest in any of 
it except the weekly bulletin listing jobs 
available in war industries. Recently a 
bulletin board for the Red Cross has been 
added with schedules of nutrition, canteen, 
and first aid classes, qualifications for 
nurses’ aides, and other information posted 
weekly by the local Red Cross publicity 
chairman. 

Exhibits outside the library for down- 
town windows, the Yellowstone County 
Nutrition Council, the Garden Club, and 
the Midland Empire Fair have been 
planned around nutrition, victory garden- 
ing production, and democracy, the latter 
based on the reading lists Economic De- 
mocracy, A New World Order, Witch 
Hunting, Religious Values and the Demo- 
cratic Faith, and others published by the 
American Library Association. Posters 
patterned from the cover designs of these 
lists were made by a local boy who works 
as his artist father’s apprentice. 

Through the exhibits, broadcasts, ad- 
visory service to individual readers, and 
work with committees in planning study 
club programs, books, reading lists, and 
study outlines on the progress toward 
democratic goals and the organization of 
the world for peace are emphasized. An 
American Association of University 
Women international relations group is 
beginning a full year of study of peace 
plans. A study club has a program on the 


United Nations covering history, peoples, 
and conditions. 


TECHNOLOGICAL INFORMATION 


The demand for technological informa- 
tion comes from men and women who are 
preparing for jobs in war industries or 
training in the local C.P.A. and is for in- 
formation an aeronautics, meteorology, 
welding, blueprint reading, lathe work, 
elementary and advanced mathematics, 
chemistry, and physics. Local mechanics 
are asking for books on automotive and 
electrical appliance maintenance. Many 
specialized requests are supplied through 
interlibrary loans. Technical government 
bulletins have supplied others. A survey 
of the library’s “600” collection, checking 
it against various technological lists,? has 
resulted in a buying list which will carry 
over several budgets. “The acquisition of 
books and other printed materials on a 
limited budget is one of the most particu- 
lar parts of our job. 

Not all the library’s war service has been 
directed toward adults. The children’s 
librarian feels that her biggest job has 
become that of establishing the library as a 
stabilizing influence in the child’s life. 
Many homes have been broken by the 
father’s departure for a war industry, the 
mother’s going to work, and the children 
being put more or less on their own. Dur- 
ing Boys’ and Girls’ Week a collection 
was assembled for parents of books on child 
psychology, nutrition, health, and pam- 
phlets including You, Your Child and the 
W ar published by the Westchester County 
Children’s Association of White Plains, 
New York, To Parents in Wartime, and 
others in the Defense of Children Series 








2? Especially helpful have been those compiled by 
Margery Bedinger, Denver Public Library, Denver, 
and the lists on Aeronautic Training, e Shop’s 
Library, Industrial Training published as_ supple- 
ments to the A.L.A. Booklist. 
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published by the Children’s 


Through the local defense savings commit- 


Bureau. 


tee the leaflets Sharing America have been 
The summer 
vacation reading clubs and the winter story 


available for distribution. 


hours have been planned to further the 
child’s reading interest in American back- 
grounds and also an understanding of 
children in other countries, especially in 
Canada and Latin America. 


Wuat WE NEeEp To Do 

It is quite clear that we need to adver- 
tise more extensively through every avail- 
local channel the library’s 
information and the books and other 
printed materials in its collection which 
We 
have the responsibility to put this informa- 
tion into people’s hands. This is the big- 
gest adult education project the library 
can undertake for the war. 

We need a map showing the various 
local defense setups with the location of 
the office and the name of the person in 


able war 


will contribute to the war effort. 


charge to help clarify and coordinate local 
defense efforts. 

In our book and library service talks we 
need to tell more about the ideas in books, 
point out important parts, in order to 
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arouse the listener to read the book. We 
need to include important magazine artj- 
cles and pamphlets and to tie up these 
books and articles with the public’s interest 
in immediate accounts of events as pre. 
sented by the newspapers and the radio, 
We need also to emphasize books that deal 
with the importance and responsibility of 
the individual in the present and in shap- 
ing the future. One reader has said “The 
war is as much in ourselves as in Europe 
and Asia.” 

We need a discussion group sponsored 
by the library’s adult education service, 
We need reading clubs for children and 
young adults because organized groups are 
morale builders. We need to coordinate 
our entire program of library service more 
closely with all other groups and agencies 
in the community concerned with educa- 
tion so that the library’s resources become 
a real public utility and will be worth 
something in the lives of at least a ma 
jority of the people. 

We probably will fall short of all this 
but “our door is open and we are trying 
to give service.’ 


3 Metcalf, Keyes DeWitt. “Three Basic Needs in 
War and Peace.” A.L.A. Bulletin 36:471, August 
1942. 
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The Significance of the Children’s 
Charter in Wartime 


KATHARINE F. LENROOT 


The chief of the Children’s Bureau of the U. 8. Department of Labor 
addressed the Division of Libraries for Children and Young People 
at its meeting on June 26 in Milwaukee. 


DESIRE FIRST OF ALL to acknowledge 

before this meeting of the most impor- 
tant division of the Association from the 
point of view of the future of our de- 
mocracy—the Division of Libraries for 
Children and Young People—my very 
great appreciation of the cooperation 
which the Children’s Bureau and other na- 
tional agencies devoted to the welfare of 
children have received from the American 
Library Association and its constituent 
groups. I am especially grateful for the 
wholehearted and enthusiastic participa- 
tion of the groups represented in this con- 
ference in the work of the White House 
Conference on Children in a Democracy 
and the follow-up activities carried on by 
the National Citizens’ Committee and 
state follow-up organizations. Also, and 
most recently, we have had significant and 
important assistance in the work of the 
Eighth Pan American Child Congress, 
held in Washington, May 2 to 9. Li- 
brarians are becoming more and more a 
part of national, state, and local groups 
concerned with studying and planning for 
the fullest possible incorporation of all 
our children in the privileges and oppor- 
tunities of a free society and in the stream 
of human experience which reaches far 


back into the past and projects its insights 
and aspirations into the future. Above all 
other cultural resources, reading makes us 
consciously participants in this continuity 
of human thought and endeavor. 

Before considering the impact of war 
conditions upon the lives of children and 
the growing realization of the interrela- 
tionships of community agencies which, 
with parents and other adults within the 
family circle, are responsible for their 
welfare, I should like to pay a personal 
tribute to the place which a children’s room 
in a public library played in my own de- 
velopment. My childhood was spent in 
Superior, but in my tenth and again in my 
twelfth year, my parents, my sister, and I 
spent the winter and spring in Madison, 
where my father was a member of the 
legislature. Uprooted in the middle of the 
term from the school where we had been 
happily adjusted, we felt lonely and out of 
place in the school to which we were trans- 
ferred, and when illness came it was easy 
to prolong an absence which was all too 
welcome. There were no compulsory 
school attendance laws in those days—or 
at least no enforcement of such legislation, 
which provides so necessary a guarantee of 
educational opportunity for children. 
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Within a few blocks of the comfortable 
boarding house in which we lived was a 
public library with, even in those days, a 
pleasant children’s room and a children’s 
librarian who knew how to make story 
hours delightful and to advise youngsters 
in the choice of books to take home. And 
so, in my twelfth year, the library, the 
sitting room of the boarding house, or, in 
the lovely spring days, the porch with its 
comfortable chairs, became my _ school 
There I drank in the novels of 
Scott and Dickens, the historical plays 
of Shakespeare, and, from my own little 
library, a translation of the Iliad, which 
Mother read aloud. When in May I re- 


turned to my home in Superior a wise prin- 


room. 


cipal promoted me to the next grade, and 
even the mysteries of fractions and deci- 
mals were not so insurmountable that I 
felt anything but enriched by the substitu- 
tion, for four or five months, of the library 
for the public school. 

That was almost forty years ago, and I 
take pride, now, in the realization of how 
advanced the capital of my native state 
was in providing so early such specialized 
library service for children. 


Wuite House CONFERENCE REPORT 
The Report of the White 


House Conference on Children in a De- 
mocracy, adopted in January 1940, pre- 
sented to the people of the country the 
most comprehensive and far-reaching and, 


General 


at the same time, specific program for the 
children of a democracy that had ever be- 
fore been made the basis for nationwide 
consideration In that pro- 


gram library service for children, for par- 


and action. 


ents, for families in isolated rural com- 
munities, given 
Recommendations 


was special attention. 
made earlier by the 


President’s Advisory Committee on Edu- 
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cation in its 1938 report were reiterated, in 
the recommendation that Federal grants to 
states for general public education should 
be available for school libraries. It was 
urged that the states should encourage 
and assist in the extension and develop. 
ment of local public library service and 
give financial aid for the maintenance of 
such service. I am happy to note in the 
article on “Children in a Democracy” in 
the June 1942 number of the 4.L.4, 
Bulletin that the Committee of the 
Massachusetts White House Conference 
follow-up program dealing with library 
service for children is recommending the 
addition to the staff of the division of 
public libraries of a worker whose sole 
duty would be to stimulate the growth of 
children’s library services throughout the 
state, including the development of school 
libraries. I hope that this recommenda- 
tion can soon be made effective and that 
the worker will develop her program in 
close cooperation with the other agencies 
of state government whose activities touch 
the lives of children. 


NATIONAL CRISIS 


The very week which witnessed the 
formation of the National Citizens’ Com- 
mittee to carry on the follow-up work of 
the White House Conference was the week 
in which France fell. The energies of 
the nation had to be concentrated, first 
on preparation for national defense and 
then on participation in what has been 
termed the “War for Survival.” The 
crisis intensified old problems, brought to 
the surface problems hitherto only half 
understood or ignored, and, through dis 
location of family and community life, 
created new problems. How many chil- 
dren of the age at which I was taken 
association to 4 


from familiar school 
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SIGNIFICANCE OF THE 


strange environment have found, either 
the good medical care which was available 
to us in illness, the comfortable housing, 
a desk in school, or the public library which 
In the 
new boom towns, housing perhaps thirty 
or forty thousand people, where only a 
few months ago four or five thousand led 
the tranquil existence of a small town, 
parents and children are living in trailers, 
shacks, or crowded homes. In such com- 
munities, perhaps five or six doctors, their 
ranks depleted by the needs of the military 
services for medical care, are striving with- 
out hospital facilities to give maternity 
care, to care for the sick of all ages, and 
perhaps to carry on prenatal and child 
health conference work. In these and 
other communities mothers are entering 
employment, young people are being re- 
cruited for agricultural work or are en- 
tering industrial employment or employ- 
ment in the so-called “service trades and 
occupations.” Young wives of enlisted 
men are meeting the experience of ma- 
ternity in strange towns where adequate 
living accommodations and medical and 
nursing care are almost impossible to se- 
cure. 


to me was so great a resource? 


EMPLOYMENT OF CHILDREN 


The employment of children and youth 
has been steadily rising since 1939 but 
the sharpest rise has come during the last 
two years. In states where comparable 
legal restrictions existed during these two 
years the number of certificates issued for 
children fourteen and fifteen years of age, 
permitting them to leave school to go to 
work, increased 80 per cent in 1941 as 
compared with 1940. For the first three 
months of 1942, compared with the same 
period in 1941, there was further increase 
of nearly 50 per cent. 
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For youth of sixteen and seventeen the 
increase was even greater. In 1941 the 
number of sixteen- and seventeen-year-old 
youth certificated for employment in- 
creased more than 100 per cent over the 
same period in 1940. In the first three 
months of 1942 the number again in- 
creased 100 per cent over the same period 
in 1941—in round numbers, 39,000 in 
1941 and 80,000 in 1942. 

Reports to the Children’s Bureau show 
a corresponding increase in the number of 
children illegally employed under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1938. In the 
year ending June 30, 1941, when the 
defense program had already opened up 
many employment opportunities for youth 
sixteen and seventeen years of age, ap- 
proximately one third more children were 
found employed contrary to the child- 
labor provisions of the act than in the 
previous year, and in the ten-month period 
from July 1, 1941, to April 30, 1942, 
more than 100 per cent more children 
were found employed contrary to the 
standards of the Federal act than in the 
corresponding ten-month period of a year 
earlier. 


Apvisory COMMITTEES 


Advisory committees of the Children’s 
Bureau, in which specialists in various 
professional fields and representatives of 
citizens’ groups and national agencies in- 
terested in children come together to ad- 
vise the Children’s Bureau in the various 
programs of research, of grants-in-aid to 
the states, and of child-labor administra- 
tion for which it is responsible, have given 
consideration to these problems. Since 
1940 they have repeatedly made recom- 
mendations concerning the measures which 
are necessary to protect and safeguard 
children in this, the most critical period 
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of our national existence. Conferences 
of state officials responsible for health and 
welfare services have made similar recom- 
provide for 
consideration of these problems and op- 


mendations. To over-all 
portunities for coordinated action, the 
Children’s Bureau Commission on Chil- 
dren in Wartime, composed of fifty-six 
persons representative of a wide range of 
interests and activities, was appointed and 
held its first meeting in March of this 
year, forming a continuing organization 
under the chairmanship of Leonard W. 
Mayo, president of the Child Welfare 
League of America. The task of the 
commission, as outlined at its first meeting, 
was as follows: 


1. To review evidence of the needs of 
children in wartime and measures which are 
already in existence or have been proposed to 
meet these needs. 

2. To consider and adopt a program for 
children in wartime which should be in 
effect throughout the nation. 

3. To consider the extent to which re- 
sponsibility for putting such a program into 
effect rests with parents, volunteers, private 
agencies, local and state governments, and 
the Federal government, and how all these 
efforts may be effectively coordinated. 

4. To recommend the further steps which 
should be taken by Children’s Bureau ad- 
visory committees, national organizations, 
and Federal and state governments, to ascer- 
tain need, to awaken citizens throughout the 
country to a sense of their responsibility for 
community as well as individual action in 
behalf of children, and to provide resources 
for effective service. 


The commission, on March 18, adopted 
a program for children under the title 
A Children’s Charter in Wartime, which 
should be a guide to action in every state 
The charter be- 


gins with the following general declara- 


and every community. 


tion: 
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We are in total war against the aggressor 
nations. We are fighting again for human 
freedom and especially for the future of oyr 
children in a free world. 

Children must be safeguarded—and they 
can be safeguarded in the midst of this total 
war so that they can live and share in that 
future. They must be nourished, sheltered, 
and protected even in the stress of war pro. 
duction so that they will be strong to carry 
forward a just and lasting peace. 


The charter then calls upon citizens, 
young and old, as a wartime responsibility, 
and as steppingstones to our future—and 
to theirs—to join together to— 


1. Guard children from injury in danger 
zones. 

2. Protect children from neglect, exploita- 
tion, and undue strain in defense areas. 

3. Strengthen the home life of children 
whose parents are mobilized for war or war 
production. 

4. Conserve, equip, and free children of 
every race and creed to take their part in 
democracy. 


Putting the Children’s Charter in War 
time in terms of the children of the United 
States, the commission made specific rec- 
of the four 
“Defense 


ommendations under each 
Under heading 2, 
Areas,” it pointed out that, 


headings. 


Recreation leaders, group workers, and 
child welfare workers are urgently needed 
in defense communities, where crowded con- 
ditions mean overtaxing of facilities for play 
of little children and of recreation centers 
for older boys and girls, increase in harmful 
employment of children, and mounting ju- 
venile delinquency. 


Under the heading, “Homes in War 


time,” it is affirmed that, 


To children in wartime the home is vital 
as a center of security and hope and love. 
To our fighting men the safety and pro- 
tection of their families is the center of 
what they fight for. To men on the produc 
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SIGNIFICANCE OF THE 


tion front the welfare of their families and 
homes is basic to morale. 


Full provision for the economic needs 
of children whose fathers are in the 
service and for medical and hospital care 
for wives and children, adequate housing, 
emphasis in recruiting labor for war pro- 
duction upon the fact that the care of 
young children is the first responsibility 
of mothers, are among the recommenda- 
tions of the commission under item 3. 

Under the fourth heading, “Children 
the Country Over,” it is declared that the 
Children’s Charter drawn up at the White 
House Conference in 1930 and the recom- 
mendations of the 1940 conference are 
still a challenge to the people. Certain 
factors are mentioned because they take 
on new significance in the present crisis. 
Among these are health service, food for 
children, social service for children, the 
right to play with full use and expansion 
as needed, of all public and private leisure- 
time activities, school, and work, oppor- 
tunity for nursery education, provision for 
children in rural areas, and participation 
in the civilian mobilization program. With 
reference to school and work the commis- 
sion made the following recommendation: 


It is essential that children and youth be 
sound and well-prepared in body and mind 
for the tasks of today and tomorrow. Their 
right to schooling should not be scrapped for 
the duration. Demands for the employment 
of children as a necessary war measure 
should be analyzed to determine whether 
full use has been made of available adult 
manpower and to distinguish between actual 
labor shortage and the desire to obtain cheap 
labor. The education and wholesome de- 
velopment of boys and girls should be the 
first consideration in making decisions with 
regard to their employment or other con- 
tribution to our war effort. This means 
that no boy or girl shall be employed at 
wages that undermine the wages for adult 
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labor; none under fourteen years of age 
shall be part of the labor force; none under 
sixteen shall be employed in manufacturing 
and mining occupations; none under eighteen 
in hazardous occupations. 


In general, the commission recommended 
that, 


Every city, county, and state should review 


the needs of its children and youth in the’ 


light of these principles through a children’s 
wartime commission or council or an existing 
organization designated to serve in this ca- 
pacity and should devise means to meet evi- 
dent needs through the cooperative action of 
Federal, state, and local governments, and 
private agencies. 

Every effort should be made to keep the 
public informed of activities and needs in 
all phases of service for children and to 
provide for participation of professional asso- 
ciations, organized labor, farm groups, and 
other organizations of citizens concerned 
with children, in the planning and develop- 
ment of these programs. 


In addition to the drafting and adop- 
tion of the Children’s Charter in War- 
time, the commission adopted special 
resolutions on provision of maternal and 
child health services in defense communi- 
ties, development of an effective school 
health program through a nationwide co- 
operative effort of health and education 
authorities, provision of child welfare 
service in defense areas, and increased 
Federal appropriations for maternity pa- 
tients and children in defense areas. 

Since the commission met, the executive 
committee has adopted a program which 
includes plans for conferences with repre- 
sentatives of various national groups and 
organizations and Federal agencies with 
a view to determining how the nation’s re- 
sources for making the recommendations 
effective may best be mobilized and co- 
ordinated, utilizing to the fullest extent 
specialized agencies and such general 


grate oe: 
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movements as the follow-up organizations 
of the White House Conference on Chil- 
dren in a Democracy. It is recognized 
that both public and private resources must 
be fully utilized but that the impact of 
the war on children is so great and the 
health and welfare of children and their 
mothers so vital to the morale of our 
fighting men and our defense workers, that 
only government action, Federal, state, and 
local, will be sufficient to meet the needs. 
The Children’s Bureau maintains close 
liaison relationships with the Office of 
Civilian Defense and the Office of Defense 
Health and Welfare Services, and through 
them, as well as directly, with other 
Federal agencies. ‘There must be increas- 
ing public recognition of the fact that 
safeguarding children and providing the 
fullest possible opportunity for their de- 
velopment should be one of the three chief 
objectives of our nation today, the other 
two being military effectiveness and in- 
dustrial and agricultural production. 


How Lipraries CAN HELP 


How can libraries and library associa- 
tions help to make a reality in the lives 
of children the recommendations incorpo- 
rated in the Children’s Charter in 
W artime? 

First: They can see to it that material 
concerning the Children’s Charter in War- 
time, the work of the commission, the 
White House Conference on Children in a 
Democracy, and related activities of other 
organizations are available in libraries 
and are called to the attention of the 
public through the various channels of in- 
formation which libraries have developed. 

Second: They can encourage study of 
such material by parents, older youth, and 
community leaders. 
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Third: They can participate in com. 
munity review of the needs of children 
as affected by war conditions and stimy. 
late awareness of the importance of pro 
viding opportunities for reading and 
guidance in reading in libraries, schools, 
and homes. The development of branch 
libraries, school libraries, and traveling |j- 
braries is especially important in this cop- 
nection and can become a great resource 
for recreation and cultivation of leisure. 
time interests in a time when gasoline and 
tire shortages are greatly limiting activities 
outside homes and neighborhoods. 

Fourth: They can see to it that the 
utilization of the resources afforded by li- 
brary services is included in training pro- 
grams preparing volunteers for various 
types of service to children. 

Fifth: They can join with groups in- 
terested in providing suitable avenues for 
the constructive use of leisure time by 
children and young people and in review 
of leisure-time programs, taking into con- 
sideration the contributions and the prob- 
lems of motion pictures, radio programs, 
and dramatic, musical, and artistic ac- 
tivities and pursuits. 

Sixth: They can help to familiarize our 
people with the geography, the history, and 
the cultural life of other peoples, whom we 
must understand and with whom we must 
cooperate if world peace is to be estab 
lished and maintained on the basis of 
equity, justice, and personal freedom. 

Seventh: Above all, they can help to 
develop those resources of the spirit which 
are fed upon the cultural possessions and 
capacities of the human race and which 
alone can afford a secure foundation for 
a free society, with all that freedom te 
quires of understanding, initiative, self 
reliance, and sacrifice. 
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How a State Library Association 
Can Help 


FORREST B. SPAULDING 


The chairman of the Defense Committee of the Iowa Library Association 
reports at Bulletin request on the Iowa plan for action. 


HE REGULAR ANNUAL CONFERENCE 
a the Iowa Library Association 
originally scheduled to be held in October 
1942 has been called off. In its place the 
association plans to hold a series of insti- 
tutes or discussion meetings in thirty-four 
centers throughout the state. At these 
institutes the library’s place in the war 
effort will be discussed and detailed plans 
laid to carry out the statement of library 
policy adopted by the A.L.A. Council at 
the Milwaukee meeting. Emphasis will 
be primarily on problem one of the 
A.L.A. policy statement, “How to Make 
Our Maximum Contribution to the 
Winning of the War.” 

The organization plan for the institutes 
is that proposed by the state association’s 
defense committee. 

First, there will be a meeting in Des 
Moines attended by members of the 
executive board, members of the extension 
committee, district chairmen, the heads 
of other committees concerned, and an 
advisory committee of trustees and li- 
brarians. To this meeting the state chair- 
men of all official agencies connected with 
the war effort have been invited. Those 
who cannot attend in person have been 
asked to send representatives. An oppor- 
tunity will be given to each to tell the 


¢ 


assembled trustees and librarians of their 
organization and plans and specifically 
how the libraries of the state can co- 
operate. Time will be allowed for ques- 
tions and discussions. Literature and a 
bibliography will be distributed. At a 
second session plans for the conduct of the 
institutes will be discussed and districts 
assigned covering all the libraries in the 
state. 

Through the State Traveling Library 
the presidents of all library boards, as well 
as the librarians, will be notified of the 
local institute in an endeavor to secure a 
maximum attendance, both of the library 
board and librarians. To these meetings 
all local persons charged with the conduct 
of war activities in the county or region 
will be invited. It is being left of neces- 
sity to the local library chairman to 
present needs of agencies not locally 
represented. 

The aim will be to have one person, 
either a trustee or a librarian, accept the 
responsibility for the direction of the 
effort of his library toward the total war 
effort. The Iowa Library Association in 
turn, with the help and cooperation of 
the State Traveling Library, will plan to 
follow up and receive reports at intervals 
on activities of all libraries in the state. 
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State Agencies Lead in War Effort 


H”™ STATE LIBRARY AGENCIES are 
meeting their responsibility for 


state-wide library emphasis on war and 
postwar issues is indicated by answers to 
an A.L.A. circular letter of July 21. 
That letter said in part: 


The state library extension agencies have 
an opportunity and a responsibility for im- 
plementation throughout their states. They 
can inform, stimulate, and guide libraries, 
librarians, and trustees toward a unified, 
forceful program, through their bulletins and 
releases, state and district meetings and in- 
stitutes, field work, and in other ways. 

We know that you have recognized this 
obligation and are already giving active lead- 
ership. We hope, however, that the new 
policy statement will give you fresh ammu- 
nition for renewed effort, perhaps beginning 
with reprinting its text, and for major 
emphasis at fall meetings. 


High points of the war speeches at the 
Conference relayed 


promptly to even the smallest library by 


Milwaukee were 
the state agencies which issue informal 
news letters or mimeographed bulletins— 
and somewhat later in printed state bulle- 
tins. The Oregon State Librarian’s “Let- 
ter to Libraries” on the conference has the 
earliest date, June 29, and was written 
“while I am speeding westward on the 
Empire Builder and have time to re-live 
some of the significant moments of the 
period from June 22-27.” 

The Council Policy Statement was in- 
cluded in many mimeographed and printed 
state bulletins and was distributed in 
broadside form by others, as the British 
Columbia Public 


This agency also ordered reprints of the 


Library Commission. 


addresses by Blakely and MacLeish fo 
distribution to key organizations in the 
province. 

Pamphlets and books on the critical 
issues are emphasized in many bulletins, 
The Connecticut Public Library Commit. 
tee sent each library a list of the govern. 
ment pamphlets and posters included in one 
of the packets sent out by the Bureau of 
Public Inquiries, O.W.I. (formerly U. §, 
Information Service), with the suggestion 
that all libraries would want to stock them, 
Minnesota Libraries for September car- 
ries two interesting lists, “War Informa 
tion in Books,” and “War Information in 
Pamphlets.” 

District meetings and institutes are proy- 
ing effective both in stimulating and in 
forming librarians who cannot attend 
national or even state meetings or asa 
substitute for canceled state meetings. 
The Illinois State Library cooperated with 
the University of Illinois Library School 
in a three-day war institute for small li 
braries held August 5-7. Other state 
agencies are cooperating with state li 
brary associations in fall district meetings. 

Direct service to the armed forces i 
reported from Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island. One regional book automobile of 
the Massachusetts Division of Public Li 
braries, operating from Fall River, makes 
regular stops at a large camp, an airport, 
Conducted by a cor 
poral assigned to the job, it stops along the 


and a naval station. 


coast at a number of small units. At 
other of the regional book automobiles, 
operating from Greenfield, serves two 
Federal housing projects, one for noncon- 
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missioned officers and one for defense 
workers. The Rhode Island State Library 
has placed permanent, centrally cataloged 
libraries in five posts and is working on 
two others. It is also helping in the de- 
velopment of branch libraries at the Naval 
training station to supplement the service 
of the central library provided by the Navy 
itself, 

A well-rounded program of a state 
agency comes in a letter of August 21 
from the director of the New York Divi- 
sion of Adult Education and Library Ex- 
tension, quoted in part: 


We in New York are of course active in 
directing library service in the direction of 
full participation in this total war. 

We have sent several form letters of sug- 
gestions to all libraries. Our last series of 
regional conferences was directed to this end 
and included participation by the chief local 
defense officials. Book lists and pamphlets 
have been distributed and the organization of 
war information service stressed. 

Our state-wide W.P.A. project has been 
reorganized for war service. It helps man 
local library war information centers and 


operates district book preparation centers for 
the Victory Book Campaign. 

Information directly affecting libraries—as 
tire rationing and Public Work Reserve—is 
sent to libraries from time to time. 

We have scrutinized more carefully the 
lists of books bought partly with state money 
and have attempted to see that the most im- 
portant books relating to victory are in- 
cluded. Special attention is given to such 
books in the Bookmark and the Bulletin 
to the Schools. 

We hope to bring out shortly two popular 
pamphlets relating to our program: “Sug- 
gestions for Library Cooperation in the Win- 
ning of the War and the Peace” and “Volun- 
teers for Victory,” a manual for the training 
and use of volunteer help in the library war 
effort. 

We plan to operate a central information 
service with frequent bulletins telling of vic- 
tory work done in libraries, notes on impor- 
tant books and pamphlets, reading lists, and 
sO on. 

We will of course work closely with the 
state committee on postwar plans and will 
attempt to get libraries included in proposed 
public work programs. 

Our adult education bureau has been fully 
“coordinated” with the state defense council. 











LIBRARY WAR SERVICE 
To Win the War and Win the Peace 


Institute for Librarians on War 
Issues 


Tue A.L.A. CoMMITTEE on Libraries 
and the War has sponsored an experi- 
mental institute on war issues suggested by 
the statement of library policy adopted by 
the Council last June. 

The institute was held in Washington, 
D.C., at the Library of Congress, Septem- 
ber 26 and 27. It was necessarily re- 
stricted and 
invitations were sent to public libraries in 


to one hundred members 


cities of thirty-five thousand population 
and up, state library agencies, school li- 
brary supervisors, and college and univer- 
sity libraries with an enrolment of five 
hundred and over, in a radius of one hun- 
dred miles from Washington, including 
all or parts of Delaware, Maryland, Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia, and the District of Co- 
lumbia. 
Federal and special librarians whose serv- 
ice is chiefly to government experts and 
highly technical staffs. 

Speakers were provided through the 
cooperation and interest of Mr. MacLeish 
and his colleagues of the Office of War 
Information. They were outstanding 
leaders who discussed national issues as 
background for intelligent servicing of 
materials by librarians. The addresses and 


It was necessary to omit those 


the discussions of related library problems 
afforded a valuable opportunity for the 
kind of specific instruction and inspiration 
desired by librarians. 


The local committee included Clara 


Wells Herbert, chairman (member of the 
A.L.A. Executive Board and its Commit. 
tee on Libraries and the War) ; Ralph M. 
Dunbar, Executive Board member; Har. 
old L. Hamill, Committee on Librarig 
and the War; and David C. Mearns, x 
president of the District of Columbia Li 
brary Association. 


Institute on Education and War 


STREAMLINING educational institutions 
and agencies for all-out war effort was the 
theme of the National Institute on Educa 
tion and the War in Washington August 
28-31, sponsored by the U.S. Office of 
Education Wartime Commission. Direc- 
tors of major war agencies addressed and 
conferred with some seven hundred edu- 
cators coming from forty-seven states 
including representatives of state depart: 
ments of education, state education ass 
ciations, regional accrediting associations, 
colleges and universities, and national or 
ganizations. 

The institute was planned to give: 
total picture of the war effort and to er 
able delegates to plan coordinated ani 
well-organized participation in that effort 
Plans are already under way for follow-w 
meetings on the state, district, and load 
level, to carry the word to the grass roots 
Proceedings of the institute are being 
printed as rapidly as possible and will k 
sold by the Superintendent of Documents 
as well as sent to those who were in # 
tendance. 

The serious responsibility of educators 
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was expressed again and again. Senator 
Thomas of Utah stated clearly that the 
war could be won or lost by the educators 
of America. 
the fact that such men as Generals Somer- 
vell and Kuter, Elmer Davis, Leon Hen- 
derson, James M. Landis, and many more 
came to the general sessions in person with 
talks sharply directed toward the particu- 
lar group concerned, and that General 
Hershey and others even participated in 
informal panel discussions. 

Librarians who attended the institute, 
in addition to the staff of the Library 
Service Division and the librarian of the 
Public Library of the District of Colum- 
bia, were school library supervisors; rep- 
resentatives of the A.C.R.L., the Library 
Extension Division of the A.L.A., the 
International Relations Board, and the 
Headquarters staff; and the president of 
the Special Libraries Association. They 
participated in many of the symposiums. 
An encouraging number of formal edu- 
cators spoke of library activities of one 
kind or another. A college president read 
the A.L.A. Council Policy Statement in 
full. A library exhibit, prepared through 
the cooperation of the Public Library of 
the District of Columbia, the Library 
Service Division, and the A.L.A., at- 
tracted a great deal of attention and the 
policy statement, book lists, and other ma- 
terial for distribution were in great de- 
mand. A librarian was appointed to serve 
on a small “activating committee,” and 
the final statement prepared by that com- 
mittee included as one item: “Library 
facilities to make available materials and 
services that will enable the people to 
make intelligent decisions on war and post- 
War issues.” 

In the opening address Federal Security 
Administrator McNutt said: “But our 


Even more significant was 


schools, colleges, and libraries are the in- 
stitutions to which we turn for basic 
training. The better they do their tasks, 
the shorter the road to victory.” 

JULIA WRIGHT MERRILL 


Library Conference Has Interna- 
tional Theme 


“Our NEIGHBORS TO. THE SOUTH” 
will be the theme of the fourth library 
conference to be held at Texas State Col- 
lege for Women, Denton, October 31. 
Outstanding specialists will speak on 
phases of Pan American life and literature 
of interest to adults and young people, on 
the libraries of our neighboring republics, 
and the Pan American League “Gift 
Shelves.” 

Representatives from other departments 
of the college will present a program of 
Latin American folk dances and folk 
songs. Discussion groups and exhibits 
prepared by the U.S. Office of Education 
and by the department of library science 
and the demonstration school will help 
make the conference a stimulating and en- 
joyable occasion for teachers and librarians. 

A cordial invitation has been extended 
to anyone interested in helping promote 
a sympathetic understanding with our 
New World neighbors. 


New O.W.I. Liaison Librarian 


JoHN MacKenzie Cory, senior pub- 
lic library specialist in the U.S. Office of 
Education, has been detailed to the Office 
of War Information as head of a Library 
Liaison Unit just established within the 
O.W.I.’s Book Section. Mr. Cory will 
advise the Office of War Information on 
library needs and facilities and will pro- 
vide libraries with information and ad- 
visory assistance in connection with their 
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war information programs. 

Before to Washington last 
February Mr. Cory was director of li- 
braries at the University of Alabama. 


coming 


He is a member of the Library Extension 
Board of the American Library Associa- 
tion and has written several articles con- 
cerning libraries in wartime. 


The O.C.D.’s V-Home 

Campaign 

THe Orrice of Civilian Defense is 
making a survey to determine the extent 
to which American homes are participating 
in the total war offensive. Local defense 
officials are authorized to award a V-Home 
Certificate to any home which has made 
such air raid precautions as are deemed 
necessary locally and which asserts that it 
has participated in certain practical meas- 

These 
salvage, 
refusal to spread rumors designed to divide 


ures to strengthen the war effort. 
measures include conservation, 
the nation, and regular purchases of war 
savings stamps and bonds. The certificate 
is designed as a window sticker for display 
purposes. 

At the same time, the protective meas- 
ures of business establishments in strategic 
areas are being checked. This survey will 
include hotels, large apartment buildings, 
stores, shops, factories, and office build- 
ings. An official certificate for approved 
business establishments will attest that 
“Air Raid Precautions Have Been Taken 
Here.” It may be used as a window sticker. 

Inspection of all property will be sub- 
ject to the consent of the owner or occu- 
pant. 
tions, a person must demonstrate that his 
home meets the essential protective re- 


To qualify as to air raid precau- 


quirements as to blackout, provision of a 
shelter room, and fire-fighting equipment 
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as deemed necessary locally. The other re 
quirements for the V-Home Certificate 
be satisfied by the word of the 
householder that he is actually living up to 


will 
them. 


Universities and Colleges in the 

War 

IN THE REPORT of the Special Commit 
tee on the Utilization of Colleges and Unt 
versities for the Purposes of the War, 
as approved by the War Manpower Con- 
August 19, the following 
points were emphasized : 


mission on 


Any adequate plan designed to make et 
fective use of colleges, universities, profes- 
sional and technical schools must be based 
upon the following considerations: 

1. All students, men and women, must be 
preparing themselves for active and compe 
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tent participation in the war effort and 
supporting civilian activities. This basic 
proposition will, of course, be accepted and 
understood by the institutions, by the stu- 
dents, and by the general public. 

2. All able-bodied male students are 
destined for the armed forces. The re- 
sponsibility for determining the specific 
training for such students is a function of 
the Army and the Navy. 

3. For those students, men and women, 
who are not to serve in the armed forces 
there should be developed through the War 
Manpower Commission plans of guidance 
which will help the students to determine 
where they can make the most effective 
contribution to the war efiort, including 
essential supporting activities. The War 
Manpower Commission should also make 
plans for the instruction of those for whom 
further training is necessary to enable them 
according to their qualifications to make 
their most needed contributions to the sup- 
port of the armed forces. 

4. Any plan for student war training must 
take into consideration the possibility that 
the Selective Service Act may be amended 
so as to lower the age of liability for serv- 
ice, under the Selective Service Act, to 
eighteen years. 

5. All those colleges, universities, profes- 
sional and technical schools assuming direct 
responsibility for the training of students 
for war purposes must be prepared to re- 
adjust their instructional programs and 
procedures so as to enable them promptly 
and efficiently to meet the new and varying 
needs of the war ends. 

6. Throughout the preparation for war- 
time services provision should be made for 
securing the complete physical fitness of stu- 
dents, 

7. In order to avoid misunderstanding, 
students should recognize that the exigencies 
of the war do not make it possible to assure 
any student that he will be permitted to re- 
main in the institution for any specified pe- 
tiod of time. Furthermore, it should be 
recognized that it will not be possible prior 
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to the opening of the academic year 1942- 
43 to formulate the details of some of the 
plans for the utilization of institutions nor 
to provide for the implementation of such 
plans. 

8. The above plans for the war training 
of students do not contemplate any Federal 
subsidy to institutions. 

9. To qualified students whose additional 
training is required for the war effort, finan- 
cial assistance should be made available to 
permit them to receive that training. 

10. The Division of Professional and 


_ Technical Personnel of the War Manpower 


Commission is set up for, and will proceed 
immediately to function as, a central agency 
to assemble information from and to advise 
with government departments and higher 
educational institutions concerned as to plans 
and procedures for the utilization of the 
facilities of the institutions and the adiust- 
ment of their programs for effective par- 
ticipation in the war effort. 


Fire Prevention Week 


By PRESIDENTIAL PROCLAMATION, Oc- 
tober 4-10 will be observed as Fire Pre- 
vention Week. In his proclamation the 
President called upon the nation for ob- 
servance of this occasion as part of the war 
effort and charged the U.S. Office of 
Civilian Defense with assuming leadership 
in the observance. Because of the added 
danger from fire during wartime, the ob- 
servance of Fire Prevention Week is of 
particular importance now. 

Materials on the Fire Prevention Week 
campaign may be bought from the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association, 60 
Batterymarch St., Boston; the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, 85 John St., 
New York City; or the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce Insurance Department, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 











A.L.A. NEWS 


A.L.A. Staff Changes 

Byron C. Hopkins has been granted a 
leave of absence for the duration from his 
position as Editor of the 4.L.4. Bulletin. 
He entered the Army in August and is 
attending the Technical Training School 
of the United States Air Forces at Miami 
Beach. 

Eleanor Blum, formerly Editorial As- 
sistant in the Publishing Department, is 
now high school librarian at Charleston, 
Illinois. 

Mrs. Pauline J. Shipp Love, who suc- 
ceeds Miss Blum as Editorial Assistant, is 
a graduate of the Kansas State Teachers 
College of Emporia, Library School. Her 
most recent experience has been on the 
staff of the American Medical Association 
as editor and reviser on Index Medicus; 
however, she has had experience in high 
school, teachers college, and university 
libraries. 

On September 1 Ralph T. Esterquest 
became Sales and Advertising Assistant in 
the Publishing Department. Mr. Ester- 
quest has his B.S. from Northwestern Uni- 
versity and his B.S. in L.S. and M.A. in 
L.S. from the University of Illinois Li- 
Mr. Esterquest had sev- 
eral years of experience in the libraries 
at Northwestern and the University of 
Illinois and has for the past year and a 
half been assistant librarian of the In- 
stitute for Advanced Study at Princeton. 
Before entering library work Mr. Ester- 


brary School. 


quest was an advertising copywriter for a 
Chicago agency. 

Edna Veronica Vanek joined the Book- 
list staff as assistant on August 20. She 


holds a B.A. from Flora Stone Mather 
College and a B.S. in L.S. from Western 
Reserve University, School of Library ci. 
ence. Miss Vanek has worked in the 
Davenport, Iowa, and Cleveland public 
libraries. , 

Early in August Dorothy J. Comins 
became Assistant for the Books for Latin 
America Project which has headquarters 
in the Library of Congress Annex. Miss 
Comins has an M.A. from the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa and a B.A. in L.S. from 
the University of Michigan, Department 
of Library Science. Miss Comins has had 
experience in circulation and cataloging 
and has worked in the Flint, Michigan, 
Public Library, the State University of 
Iowa Libraries, and the Enoch Pratt Free 
Library. 


Library Extension News 


For STATE LIBRARY legislative and plan 
ning leaders, library schools, and others, 
the latest information on state aid is avail- 
able in a revised and enlarged edition of 
State Grants to Public Libraries compiled 
at A.L.A. Headquarters for the Library 
Extension Board. It includes a list of 
references, and the text of laws, plans for 
allocation, tables, and other appendix ma 
terial. Copies can be ordered from the 
Publishing Department for seventy-five 
cents. 

The three papers on state aid adminis 
tration in North Carolina, Michigan, and 
Pennsylvania, given at an open meeting 
of the Library Extension Board and Li- 
brary Extension Division at the Milwaw- 
kee Conference, appear in the Proceedings 
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4.L.A 


number of the 4.L.4. Bulletin. Reprints 
are available for limited free distribution 
from the A.L.A. Public Library Division. 

A threatened veto of the entire appro- 
priation of the Louisiana Library Commis- 
sion was warded off by vigorous and 
concerted efforts of friends of libraries 
throughout the state. The appropriation 
for the biennium 1942-44 is $144,820, a 
reduction of about a third but enough to 
continue the program of demonstrations of 
large unit libraries. 

Newly-appointed state librarians are: 
Mrs. Gretchen Knief Schenk, Washing- 
ton, August 1, formerly librarian, Kern 
County Free Library, Bakersfield, Calif. ; 
Walter T. Brahm, Ohio, September 15, 
formerly assistant to the librarian, Toledo 
Public Library, Toledo; Mrs. Mildred 
Peterson McKay, New Hampshire, for- 
merly librarian of Colby Junior College, 
New London, N.H., who automatically 
becomes a member of the New Hampshire 
Public Library Commission; and Harold 
F, Brigham, Indiana, September 1, for- 
merly librarian, Louisville Free Public 
Library, Louisville. Mildred W. Sandoe 
was reappointed state library organizer, 
Ohio State Library, as of September 1. 

County library movements continue. 
Seven counties in Washington State are 
carrying on campaigns looking toward a 
vote in November and have secured enough 
signatures to put the measure on the ballot. 

JuLIA WriGHT MERRILL 


Change in Price 


IN THE DESCRIPTION of Robert Bing- 
ham Downs’s Union Catalogs in the 
United States in the August number of 
the 4.L.4. Bulletin the price of this vol- 
ume was given as $4.50. It has been 
necessary to establish the price at $5.00. 
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Correction 


IN THE NOTE which appeared in the 
September 1 issue on page 575 the make- 
up of the Division of Libraries for Chil- 
dren and Young People should have read: 


The Children’s Library Association is 
the former Section for Library Work with 
Children and the new Public Library Sec- 
tion includes the Children’s Library Asso- 


ciation and the Young People’s Reading 
Round Table. 


New Publicity Awards 


AT ITS BUSINESS MEETING IN Mil- 
waukee the Public Relations Committee 
voted to continue the annual publicity 
awards but to discontinue the publicity 
honor roll. The following resolution was 


submitted to the A.L.A. Council and 
approved: 


1. Sponsorship will rest in future with 
the A.L.A. Public Relations Committee and 
the Wilson Library Bulletin. 

2. There shall be a maximum of seven 
awards a year, to include public libraries 
of various population groups, and special, 
college, school libraries, state agencies, and 
associations. 

3. Material is to be assembled by the 
submitting library or group in scrapbooks 
according to specifications and sent directly 
to a designated library in the convention 
city a few days in advance of the opening 
of the conference. Judging will be con- 
ducted at the conference. Scrapbooks shall 
include a cross section of the library’s pub- 
licity for the year. 

4. All scrapbooks submitted shall be ex- 
hibited at conference. When the awards 
are made, winning scrapbooks shall be so 
designated. 

5. The winning scrapbooks shall be kept 
in the Public Relations Office of the A.L.A. 


to be lent to libraries or other groups. 


More detailed information will appear 
in the 4.L.A4. Bulletin next month. 














THE CLEARING HOUSE 
Brief News of General Interest 


Who’s Who in Library 

Service 

More THAN A YEAR ago many of the 
blanks for information to be included in 
the forthcoming “Who’s Who in Library 
Service” were filled out. ‘The publication 
of the volume will be in the near future, 
and the editorial office wishes to have 
the information as up to date as possible. 
Everyone who filed an information blank 
in 1941 and whose position or address or 
status in any important respect has since 
changed is requested to send the correc- 
tions (if not already done) to the Editorial 
Office, Who’s Who in Library Service, 
535 W. 114th St., New York City. 


Library Association Meetings 


THE EXECUTIVE BOARD of the Indiana 
Library Association has voted to change 
the place of meeting this year from Elk- 
hart to Indianapolis. The meeting will be 
on October 7-9. 

The West Virginia Library Associa- 
tion meeting scheduled for September 26 at 
Jackson’s Mill has been canceled. 

The Colorado Library Association meet- 
ing will be held on October 23 in Denver. 

The Utah Library Association meeting 
will be held on October 3 in Salt Lake 
City. 

The Planning Committee for the Re- 
gional Library Conference has decided to 
cancel its meeting scheduled for October 


22-24 at Buck Hill Falls, Pa. 


Geographic School Bulletins 


THE PUBLICATION of the Geographic 
School Bulletins for teachers will be re. 
These bulletins 
are issued weekly, five bulletins to the 


sumed early in October. 


weekly set, for thirty weeks of the school 
year. They are issued as a service, not 
for financial profit, by the National Geo- 
graphic Society as a part of its program to 
diffuse geographic information. 

There is a charge of twenty-five cents 
(fifty cents in Canada) to cover the mail- 
ing cost of the bulletins for the school 
year. ‘They should be ordered from the 
National Geographic Society, Washington, 
D.C. 


American Education Week 


THE TWENTY-SECOND American Eduv- 
cation Week will be celebrated this year 
on November 8-14. The theme of the 
observance will be “Education for Free 
Men.” 

The week is sponsored jointly by the 
National Education Association, the Amer- 
ican Legion, the U.S. Office of Education, 
and the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. 

The N.E.A. has prepared materials to 
assist in the observance, among which are 
posters, leaflets, stickers, manuals, plays, 
and other materials. For these materials 
or other information, write to the National 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth St, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 
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This Is Our War 


FERN LONG 


Dr. Long, adult education field worker of the Cleveland Public Library, 
prepared this reading list on the first of the issues in the Council Policy 


Statement at the request of the A.L.A. 


She will prepare lists 


on the other issues for publication in the November and 


December 1 numbers of the A.L.A. Bulletin. 


OU MUST REALIZE at the outset that 
Y ais war offers escape to none of us. 

The sooner we rid ourselves entirely 
of the last traces of the romanticism which 
surrounded the wars of another day, the 
better able we shall be to get down to the 
grim, tough job that lies ahead. It cannot 
be repeated often enough that modern war 
is a struggle between peoples, not merely 
between armies, and that the people with 
the greatest resources, plus perseverance, 
plus determination, are the people who will 
win. 


Marquis W. Childs, This Js Your War. 


We are fighting a war—and a war 
which at the moment of this writing we 
are not yet winning. It is hard for us to 
realize either fact fully, for the whole 
colossal enterprise still seems remote from 
the lives of too many of us. But we are 
only playing ostrich if we believe that it 
can remain so. It can not for long con- 
tinue to be a distant event for one con- 
scious person in the world, and we should 
face that fact now, try to learn where it 
will touch us, and, more important, where 
we may throw our weight most effectively 
to direct even a little the history through 
which we are now passing together. 

In a panel discussion on the radio pro- 
gram Books Are Weapons in the War of 
Ideas, Major Seversky said, 


In total war there is no place for the 
mystery and technical hocus-pocus that used 
to surround war. Every American is a 
participant. Every American should compre- 
hend what he is doing and why. 

War books, therefore, are a genuine con- 
sideration and contribution to the total war 
enterprise. They can provide additional 
leverage in obtaining what all of us in our 
different ways are after, a decisive victory 
and a durable peace. 


Such books are on our library shelves or 
they must be put there. But we must not 
leave them there: they must be read or 
else they are no less futile than sound ona 
desert island or than color in pitch dark- 
ness. A book like The Background of Our 
Wear, originally prepared as lectures for 
the men in uniform to inform them of the 
events leading up to the impulsion of the 
United States into war, would be one of 
that type. A companion to it might well 
be School of the Citizen Soldier, also pre- 
pared as an instruction course for the men 
in the Army. Samuel Cuff’s The Face of 
the War, 1931-1942 is another book which 
will give us an idea of the picture into 
which we are fitting now, with our armies 
and our great productive power. The 
War and America by Francis L. Bacon 
is a compact, pointed survey of events 
abroad preceding and following our entry 
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It gives orientation so far 


into the war. 
as national interrelations and motivations 
are concerned and helps to clarify the 


pattern of the global struggle. We do 
not want to shrink from any knowledge 
of our time; reading to get it may some- 
times hurt and horrify us but still we must 
know. 

We are fighting a war and every one of 
us should know clearly to what end we 
believe that war is being fought. It is not 
being fought only to rid the world of Hit- 
ler and the things he stands for nor only 
because we were surprised into battle by 
a cowardly act. We are fighting too be- 
cause we still have a vision and faith in 
a great dream that still may come true, 
in spite of betrayals and denials and mis- 
takes in the past. It is the vision of a 
better world than there has ever been 
before. And if this war that we are fight- 
ing is a people’s war, so are this dream 
and this faith a people’s dream and a peo- 
ple’s faith, In The Making of Tomor- 
row, Raoul de Roussy de Sales says that 
the “American desire to utilize this war as 
a means of transforming the world into 
something better is one of the main reasons 
why the entrance of the United States into 
the war has had such far-reaching psy- 
chological consequences.” If we fail the 
world this time when we are faced with 
the opportunity to fulfil this desire and 
if we turn away from the thought of it 
now, we are guilty of the kind of neo- 
isolationism which Archibald MacLeish 
describes in his article “The New Isola- 
tionism” in the New York Times Maga- 
tine for August 16, 1942. 

Ina pamphlet reprinted from an article 
in the March 1942 Survey Graphic, en- 
titled Pursuit of Happiness in Wartime, 
E. C. Lindeman points out all this. He 
holds that the courage and fortitude that 





we shall undeniably need to carry us 
through the ordeal that faces us now in 
our combat with the two most highly 
militarized nations on earth, will come 
from our very belief that the world must 
be made a better place for all the people 
in it and from the willingness which we 
must feel to work and struggle to make it 
a better place. 

This credo is echoed again and again 
by every thoughtful person concerned with 
the war and its outcome. Vice President 
Wallace, Herbert Hoover, Vera Dean, 
and many others have expressed them- 
selves clearly on this point. They realize, 
as we all must, that there is no sharp 
dividing line between present and future 
and that what we plan and work for 
now will determine what that future will 
be. In his speech of December 9, 1941, 
President Roosevelt said, “The true goal 
we seek is far above and beyond the ugly 
field of battle. When we resort to force, 
as now we must, we are determined that 
this force shall be directed toward ulti- 
mate good as well as against immediate 
evil.” This sentiment springs up every- 
where. The people feel it, and it is our 
only way of guaranteeing our humanity 
through this inhuman struggle. Our 
soldiers are thinking about it: Robert Van 
Gelder interviewed Captain Hartzell 
Spence, editor of Yank, in the New York 
Times Book Review for August 16, 1942, 
and Captain Spence said, among other 
things, 

This is the best educated Army ever put 
in the field by any nation. When the guys 
fan the air at night—their phrase for chew- 
ing the fat—they may start with some 
serious talk. It doesn’t last long but while 
they’re at it they say that they must fight 
two wars—the first to settle the enemy, the 


second to make sure that the peace will 
bring a better world. 
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All that is an answer to those who still 
ask, ““Then what?” when the end of the 
war is mentioned. ‘The civilian, no less 
than the soldier, must bend his thoughts 
to the task of building a better world. If 
we don’t, we shall be oppressed again by 
the same sense of futility we have known 
for the past decade. 

The work of building a fair new struc- 
ture, which we are beginning to accept as 
part of the war we are fighting and cer- 
tainly as the end toward which it is being 
fought, is a great work and depends on 
the people of the world for its final realiza- 
tion. In his book The New Belief in the 
Common Man, Carl Friedrich shows us 
the common man, who in his millions 
makes up that people, and tells us the role 
that he must play if we are truly going to 
move into the great era of which many of 
us believe we already see the shape. 


Our FIGHTING MEN 


So much stress is being placed on the 
civilian and industrial aspect of this war 
that at times it might seem that the part 
of the fighting man is diminished and 
played down against the background of 
totality. But these active striking forces 
are the spearheads in the whole struggle 
and we want to know as much as we can 
about their functions and organization. 
The fighting man and the civilian are more 
closely related, have more in common, in 
this war than in any war in history. They 
are no longer separated by great differ- 
ences in experience and it is well for each 
to know as much as possible about the 
activities of the other. 

There is a fine series of books which will 
give the reader a good idea of the dif- 
ferent branches of our armed services. 
They are well-written and interesting. 
Some of the titles in this series are: What 


the Citizen Should Know About: The 
Army by H. S. Ford, The Navy by H, 
W. Baldwin, The Marines by J. H,. 
Craige, The Air Forces by H. E. Hartney, 
The Coast Guard by Hickman Powell, 
The Army Engineers by P. W. Thomp- 
son, Modern War by Fletcher Pratt, 
Our Arms and Weapons by J. E. Hicks, 
and Submarine Warfare by D. O. Wood- 
bury. 

There are other books, too, which will 
make us feel better acquainted with our 
fighting forces: Spaulding’s The United 
States Army in War and Peace, Knox's 
History of the United States Navy and 
Winged Warfare by Arnold and Eaker 
will give us much more than the hazy 
idea we may have now of the strength we 
have to throw into our own lines against 
our well-prepared enemies. 

The newest branch of our military 
service, the air force, is one in which we 
all have a vital interest. Much depends 
on it in this war and it has played and 
will play an exciting part in the drive to- 
ward a victorious end. Seversky’s Victory 
through Air Power treats this angle as 
does also William Ziff’s Coming Battle of 
Germany which gives a preview of what 
our air force may be called upon to ac 
complish. The latter is interesting not 
only for that reason but also because it 
presents a sane, analytical description of 
modern blitz warfare and places it in 
proper perspective in relation to military 
strategies of the past. Besides these, there 
are informative government publications 
on the armed forces which are readily 
available.* 

Captain Spence has already been quoted 
as saying that no country has ever before 
put into the field as well-educated an army 


* Titles of some of these will be. included in the 
list of publications at the end of this article. 
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as the one our country is now preparing. 
In addition to that, the education of these 
men is continuing and it should be in- 
teresting to all of us to see a book like 
School of the Citizen Soldier, edited by 
Robert Griffin, which gives the substance 
of study courses offered to the soldiers 
in the United States Army. Again we 
see present circumstances turned into an 
opportunity to look towards the future 
when these men will leave the Army better 
trained and educated than they were when 
they were inducted. 

We must not overlook the increasingly 
large role which is being played by women. 
The WAACS and the WAVES are a 
new experiment in the direction of using 
women as military auxiliaries. A folder 
describing the duties of the former, called 
Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps, is avail- 
able at recruiting stations, and as time 
goes on more reading material will un- 
doubtedly be available on this phase of 
military development. 


THE ROLE OF THE CIVILIAN 


1. Family and Personal Adjustment 


So far we, as civilians, have not felt 
the full meaning of total war. We have 
not known it through direct experience 
of our own but we have learned lessons 
from those who fought before us and we 
are prepared by their experience for what 
we too may have to face. Whether or 
not we ever have to live through a bomb- 
ing, we know that it is a possibility and 
in some measure we are prepared for it. 
However, even though this may never 
happen to us, still there are many other 
points at which our civilian lives are being 
touched and will be touched. In subtle 
ways, as well as more obviously, our living 
has already changed, and if we are wise 





we shall make ourselves ready to meet 
these changes. 

The family as a vital unit in our way 
of living has always had, and justly, a 
great deal of stress. It is in the family, 
again, that the beginning will probably 
be made towards building up our in- 
domitable strength and courage, creating 
that indefinable but indispensable factor, 
morale. Sidonie Gruenberg is editor of 
a book, The Family in a World at War, 
which covers very well the subject indi- 
cated by its title. It was born from the 
conviction which the editor states in the 
foreword that “‘it is the family that gives 
or withholds that inner strength which 
people need in facing danger and uncer- 
tainty. It gives or withholds that cour- 
ageous love of life which greets the 
unknown as a challenge and makes defeat- 
ism impossible.” Its chapters cover many 
questions which concern us now—the emo- 
tional needs of children under stress, 
women’s part in the war effort and the 
repercussion this may have on their families, 
the continued and increased need for social 
services, the vital need for knowing and 
understanding people of different racial 
and religious backgrounds in our own 
country. The parent, the family case 
worker, the minister, will find in this book 
a good answer to many of the questions 
which will arise as the war wears on. We 
should remember too that there is a close 
relation between conditions at home and 
the morale of the fighting men. 

After it was too late, Marshal Pétain 
said, ““The spirit of sacrifice has been ab- 
sent from France. This too played a part 
in French defeat.” That absence can play 
a large part in any defeat—can cause it, 
as a matter of fact. Marquis Childs, in 
This Is Your War, points out the chal- 
lenges which we are going to have to meet 
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with a spirit of sacrifice and in a spirit 
Childs also 
makes the point that we must be careful 
not to consider it necessary to sacrifice 


which transcends sacrifice. 


those social gains which we have been 
making slowly through the years. Such a 
step would only assure our ultimate de- 
feat. 

What is the war going to do to our chil- 
dren? We know that the future depends 
on them and it is in keeping with the 
spirit of the times that here too we are 
looking ahead. Besides the chapters on 
this in The Family in a World at War, 
there are articles in the Survey Mid- 
monthly on the subject. There is printed 
in the April 1942 number 4 Children’s 
Charter in Wartime, a declaration made 
at a conference called by the United States 
Children’s Bureau’s Commission on Chil- 
dren in Wartime. The Children’s Bureau 
has also issued a series of leaflets, Children 
Bear the Promise of a Better World; 
there are twelve of these and each one 
presents one phase of the subject. In the 
Midmonthly for March 1942 
Eleanor Glueck’s article Juvenile Delin- 
quency in Wartime sketches England’s ex- 
perience in this direction and urges us to 
be prepared for a similar situation here. 
Anyone who has read Phyllis Bottome’s 
London Pride will get the idea of how 
deep the roots of this war go down even 
into the youngest portion of a country’s 
citizenry. 

Then what of our young people? We 
see the situation created through the de- 
pression years now being thrown into swift 
reverse. 


Survey 


At that time their maturity was 
rather delayed, because there was no room 
in the grown-up world for them. But 
now, with our acute need for manpower, 
young people are suddenly being called 
upon to assume new responsibilities. Is 


that a transition easy to make, and after 
this war are we going to let them down 
as young people were let down after the 
last war? Caroline Zachry, Eleanor 
Roosevelt, and Howard McCluskey an- 
swer these vital questions in their excellent 
chapters in The Family in a World a 
War. Youth is eager to serve and to be 
used and many communities are making 
good use of this potential force. The bul- 
letin Youth Victory Activities, issued by 
the Metropolitan Civilian Defense Coun- 
cil of Greater Cleveland, gives a concrete 
example of how one community is making 
use of their energy. 

Much of this question of adjustment to 
the war finds its answer in the quality of 
the individual’s fibre. But even so, that 
needs to be reinforced by knowledge and 


understanding which come from reading. 
2. Volunteer Activities 


This broad heading can cover every 
activity in which the civilian engages, 
without remuneration, to further the drive 
towards victory. It can even include an 
attitude, a frame of mind, imponderables 
which still can influence the whole moral 
tone of a people. Saving a tin can, driving 
only when necessary and then under 
thirty-five miles an hour, planning nour- 
ishing meals for a family that will need 
more than ever to be strong—all of these 
are voluntary contributions towards the 
war effort as important in their way 4s 
those that are more active and_ sensa- 


tional. They mean a steady, level de- 


votion, without the high peaks of excite 
ment which are often a worker’s reward. 

Civilian Defense of the United States 
by Dupuy and Carter gives a full idea of 
civilian activities which not only will make 
their contribution but which are indis 
pensable to the successful termination of 
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the war. The authors give full credit to 
this importance of the civilian: 


Yet every citizen past childhood—and 
even every child—has his contribution to 
make to defense. It comes sometimes in 
indirect effort, in the simple determination 
to be a good citizen in time of national 
bewilderment and peril; in participating in 
health and welfare services that contribute 
so greatly to morale; in educational inter- 
est; in nutritional aid for undernourished 
millions; in assisting in recreational pro- 
grams for the soldier, the workers in war 
industry, the unnoticed kids across the tracks. 
The great challenge of defense to the civilian 
is that his effort will have not only immediate 
result but also a strong impact upon the 
distant peace. This can be best understood 
if we interpret civilian defense activities as 
being both part of our present goal—destruc- 
tion of our enemies—and a significant con- 
tribution to the unity and purposefulness of 
the United States in a world at peace. 


This assertion is explained and developed 
through the rest of the book. 

Another work of this comprehensive and 
inclusive type is one which has already 
been mentioned—This Is Your War by 
Marquis Childs. It too communicates a 
sense of urgency and immediacy and will 
make the person who may be doubtful 
about the part he can play see that he is 
an important factor in the whole situation. 

What Can I Do, a pamphlet issued by 
the United States Office of Civilian De- 
fense, tells most compactly the specific 
things the civilian can do to contribute to 
the war effort. Conservation, salvage, the 
adjustment of budget to the war situa- 
tion, the need of examining rumors and 
not spreading them carelessly, the vital 
necessity of maintaining maximum good 
health because of the greater strains which 
will be imposed by war—all of these are 
considered briefly and will serve to make 
the reader aware of the individual’s im- 








uw 


portance in the entire war program. 

From the first day of our entry into the 
war we considered the possibility of being 
attacked from the air. Every community 
has been preparing for such an eventu- 
ality: the pamphlets, What To Do in an 
Air Raid, A Handbook for Air Raid 
Wardens, and Air Raid Protection and 
First Aid, will be helpful on that subject. 
In connection with the latter, we should 
remember, however, that printed instruc- 
tions in first aid are no adequate substitute 
for actual class work and practice. Two 
little books, The Air Raid Safety Manual 
and the Handbook of Civilian Protection, 
give additional information on air raid pre- 
cautions and on conduct during an air raid. 

Another pamphlet, Memorandum of the 
Special Committee on the Domestic Re- 
quirements for Victory, is similarly stimu- 
lating within its smaller compass and also 
stresses the need we have to use our civilian 
resources and capacities to the utmost. 

It may be possible that some communi- 
ties are still puzzled and wondering about 
what they can do specifically. For the 
small town or village there is a good pub- 
lication, Small Town Manual, issued by 
the Department of Commerce, which will 
offer concrete suggestions for a program of 
activity. This manual was issued with the 
realization that most of our population 
lives on farms or in small settlements. 

For its bearing on the understanding 
which we civilians should have of impend- 
ing changes caused by the war, Orchard’s 
Resources for Victory is good. It is a 
survey of the resources we have both in 
abundance and scarcity and it will prepare 
the civilian for the future by giving him a 
rational basis for understanding the priva- 
tions and sacrifices which face us and 
which we shall want to accept as nobly 
and greatly as it lies within us to do. 
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3. Social and Economic Issues to Face 

What is total war? All we need to do 
is to think about the two words to realize 
that they mean that every part of our lives, 
both as individuals and as a nation, is 
being inevitably involved in this drive for 
survival and victory. 

Spiegel’s Economics of Total War will 
provide a background for understanding 
of the different facets of our situation. 
What is the nature of total war? What 
demands does it make on a nation’s man- 
power? How will the war affect the price 
system and labor? How will essential raw 
We all need at 
least to understand the implications of 
these questions. 

How are we going to be touched by the 
shortage in manpower? Burnham Fin- 
ney’s Arsenal of Democracy gives an idea 
of the industrial situation in relation to 
war production but it was written before 
December 7 and that fact should be borne 
in mind while reading it. The Coming 
Crisis in Manpower by Maxwell Stewart 


materials be supplied? 


analyzes the increasingly serious problem 
Will we be ready to 


solve this problem by making full use of 


of a labor shortage. 


all our human resources—Negroes, loyal 
W ork Will Win, a 
pamphlet issued by the War Manpower 
Commission in Washington, attempts to 
describe the all-out war effort as it is 


aliens, and women? 


pushed in factories, mines, farms, offices, 
Not only production but the 
firm spirit of all the workers will win the 
war. 


and homes. 


The farmer is especially remem- 
bered, for a plentiful food supply will have 
a great deal to do not only with winning 
the war but later, again, with planning a 
decent peace. 

What training is 
needed to attain the manpower we need 
and how can it be accomplished in a short 


special vocational 
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time? Vocational Training in Wartime 
outlines possible joint action by educators 
and businessmen to speed the training of 
The 
government publication Defense Employ. 
ment and Training for Employment gives 
further information on the question. 
Then there is the question of labor, 
What of the closed shop during the emer- 
gency? What of labor’s right to strike? 
In Organizing for Total War there js 
a chapter by Paul Eliel, “Some Problems 
of Organized Labor in a War Economy.” 
He considers the questions we are all ask. 
ing about labor and gives his well-con- 
sidered answers. He affirms his faith in 
America’s workers, “. . . the fundamental 
patriotism of America’s workers, their un- 
dying allegiance to this country and the 
principles of freedom for which it stands, 
and their implacable hatred of all that 
totalitarianism stands for, make it certain 
that, so far as is possible, labor will carry 
its portion of the burden of the war.” 
Looking forward again to the future, Dr. 
Eliel points out that the preservation of 
labor unions is important not only to the 
winning of the war but also to attaining 
the peace which will follow. There is 
other material bearing on questions con- 
nected with labor: U.S. Labor Goes to 
War, issued by the Labor Division of the 
War Production Board; Labor Policies in 
Wartime, the subject of a discussion by 
the University of Chicago Round Table; 
National Labor Policy and Total Defense 
by Robert Brooks. We have used Eng- 
land’s experience in other phases of this 
war and here too they have made a com 
tribution. Ernest Bevin’s War and the 
W orkers gives the conclusions of the Brit 


men for jobs in war production. 


ish on this question. 
How do we feel about the employment 
in the war industries of certain minorities 
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of our population? The President’s Com- 
mittee on Fair Employment Practice is- 
sued a pamphlet, Minorities in Defense, 
outlining the national policy in regard to 
such minorities and the steps that led to its 
formulation. It includes the famous Ex- 
ecutive Order 8802 which reaffirms the 
policy of “full participation in the defense 
program by all persons, regardless of race, 
creed, color, or national origin.” Can we 
live up to this policy in the spirit as well as 
in the letter? Harold Hoskins in his con- 
tribution to Organizing for Total War (a 
chapter entitled “American Unity and Our 
Foreign-Born Citizens”) makes very defi- 
nite the importance of our attitude on this 
question for the preservation of our de- 
mocracy. 

What of women’s place in the war in- 
dustries? The question is already being 
answered by their performance. Thelma 
McKelvey, in Women in War Production, 
tells of the present and future status of 
women in those industries. Women for 
Defense by Margaret Culkin Banning and 
Calling All Women by Keith Ayling are 
more extensive treatments of the same 
subject. 

What are we going to do about housing? 
This is a problem with which we must cope 
as concentration of workers in certain areas 
may become more intense. It is discussed 
and concrete suggestions for its solution 
are offered in a Public Policy Bulletin 
called Defense Housing in Our Town. 
Price control is another new factor with 
which the war has brought us face to face. 
Understanding a measure like this is very 
important for the people’s own good. In 
simple language What Wartime Price 
Control Means to You, issued by the 
Office of Price Administration, explains 
the meaning and implications of price 
control. Its bearing on inflation is made 


clear and the importance of the measure is 
driven home by the statement, “While 
we are striking the enemy abroad, uncon- 
trolled prices could disrupt the war effort 
at home. Skyrocketing prices are a fifth 
column ally of Hitler and the Axis. They 
could bring on inflation, weaken our war 
production, and lead to economic collapse 
after we have won the war.” 

One of the major questions which con- 
cern us is that of meeting the costs of this 
war. That they involve astronomical 
figures beyond our grasp, we know. We 
are all naturally interested in how these 
sums will be obtained and what our part 
will be in contributing to them. How 
Shall We Pay for the War? a Town 
Meeting pamphlet, presents the issues 
briefly. Nugent’s Guns, Planes, and 
Your Pocketbook explains some of the 
ways in which we, as individuals, are go- 
ing to be affected by these expenditures, 
what we shall be called upon to do, and 
why. The purchase of war savings bonds 
is an important part of this entire pro- 
gram. The Minute Man is a monthly 
publication, described as a “news letter of 
the defense savings staff,” which gives 
current information on the progress of 
the campaign. 

Rationing has so far touched us but 
little. However, we shall undoubtedly 
become much better acquainted with it as 
time passes. Rationing, Why and How, 
explains in clear terms what it is, how it 
will operate, and why we must resort to 
it. Here again, as in the case of all the 
situations with which we are faced and 
shall be faced more and more as the war 
goes on, it is through understanding that 
we shall be better prepared to help actively 
and follow through cheerfully and effi- 
ciently. 

Through all our thinking about the 
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economic and social problems which the 
war has cast into high relief should run 
a thread of concern for a very important 
thing. We must not lose sight of the fact 
that we are fighting to preserve on this 
earth the existence of certain precious, in- 
alienable rights whose loss would make 
this fight meaningless. Robert Cushman, 
in Safeguarding Our Civil Liberties, 
writes, “The sharpest menace to civil 
liberty arises in time of war or national 
It is then that we are in danger, 
through motives of honest patriotism, of 
suspending our civil liberties and submit- 
ting to the rule of ruthlessness and in- 
tolerance.” We have seen this happen 
in other crises and it is not too much to 
hope that it may not happen in this one. 


crisis. 


4. Understanding Our Allies and Know- 
ing Our Enemies 


In this global war almost every country 
in the world is either our ally or our 
enemy. We want to know as much as 
we can about both not only for the sake 
of the present but also with the thought of 
the future in mind. These are the nations, 
these are the people, with whom we are 
going to plan the shape of a new world 
order when this. war is over. Who are 
they and what are they like? 

Great Britain is the country that proba- 
bly comes first to mind when we think of 
our allies. Allan Nevins’ This Is Eng- 
land Today tells briefly of how the Eng- 
lish have been tempered by the suffering 
they are knowing and how they, as a peo- 
ple, have grown in spiritual stature to 
meet the crises with which they were con- 
fronted. <A book like this might well be 
given to those who have been led to be- 
lieve that the English won’t fight. An 
interesting last chapter looks ahead to the 
future of Great Britain—the future which 


is already being forged by the present, 
Our interest in Canada and in Australia 
too are closely allied to our interest ip 
England and pamphlets such as Stacey's 
Canada and the Second World War ang 
Canada, Neighbor at War would help ws 
understand Canada, while Fred Alex. 
ander’s Australia and the United States 
will cover that phase of our interest. 

Also very close to us is Russia. There 
is not a soul that could remain cold to 
the heroism and courage of the Russians 
in their conduct of this war. Vera Dean’s 
Russia at War gives their present status 
in concise form; Hindus’ Hitler Cannot 
Conquer Russia is another interpretative 
work on this subject. A book like The 
Soviets by Albert Rhys Williams written 
before the war, might be suggested also, 
for a double reason. First, it is a com- 
pendious, readable book which will satisfy 
our present curiosity about the Russian 
people. Second, it should help cement our 
present feeling about them into something 
permanent. Many people are already ex- 
pressing qualms about our relations to 
Russia after the war. A book like this 
will demonstrate that we need fear no 
menace in that quarter. 

China too is closer to us today than she 
has ever been before. There are a num- 
ber of books on the Chinese but among the 
best is This Is Our China by Madame 
Chiang Kai-Shek. We see here too the 
same heroism, the same rising of the peo 
ple to meet disaster, that we see in Eng- 
land and in Russia. 

Many of the Latin American countries 
are already committed to fighting on the 
side of the United Nations, and, whether 
or not all of them are so committed, our 
destiny is still closely interwoven with 
theirs. Whitaker’s Americas to the South 
and Carl Crow’s Meet the South Amer 
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icans will serve to provide some back- 
ground for understanding that region, 
although naturally not in detail. 

Amongst our allies we must remember 
also those countries which have been over- 
run by the conqueror but which are still 
with us—countries like Czechoslovakia, 
Yugoslavia, Poland, Norway, Holland, 
Denmark, Belgium, and Greece. ‘There 
are good books on most of these nations 
and undoubtedly there will be many oth- 
ers. Hindus’ We Shall Live Again tells 
the story of Czechoslovakia; St. John’s 
From the Land of Silent People gives 
some idea of what has happened in Yugo- 
slavia; Virgilia Sapieha’s Polish Profile 
tells at least part of Poland’s story; Koht’s 
Norway, Barnouw’s The Dutch, and 
Moen’s Under the Iron Heel tell of what 
has happened in some of the other con- 
quered countries. Let us not forget, while 
we are thinking of those whose cause is 
ours, a group of people who are not a 
nation but who are closely and painfully 
involved in this war. I mean the Jewish 
people. Jews in the World War by Duker 
tells us briefly about their relation to it. 

Among all the nations either on our 
side or against us, there is one whose 
position is unlike all the others. That 
nation is France, whose fall represents to 
us now one of the greatest tragedies in 
history. To get some idea of how great 
France has been, we might read Hayes’s 
France, which will remind us of the great 
culture that had been built up in that 
country. Maurois’ Tragedy in France 
tells of her fall, and the pamphlet France 
and the War by Dostert casts a backward 
glance over the whole sad story of official 
French weakness and vacillation. 

What of the character of our enemies? 
That they are desperately determined and 
ruthless we know. We also know that 


they have their objectives well in mind 
and that for them, just as for us, a whole 
world is at stake. 

Berlin Diary by William L. Shirer, 
Pattern of Conquest by J. C. Harsch, 
Thus Speaks Germany, and Huss’s The 
Foe We Face are a few of the books which 
will tell us about the nation which we 
recognize as our principal antagonist. It 
is probably superfluous to mention Mein 
Kampf as the book which tells so brazenly 
the aims which Hitler hopes to achieve. 
But it is still to a dream like his that we 
must oppose our own dream. 

About our enemy in the Pacific we un- 
doubtedly know less than about Germany. 
The Japanese Enemy by Hugh Byas and 
Japan Unmasked by Abend will give us an 
idea of the current situation. Hindus’ 
Russia and Japan treats a specific phase 
of the Japanese question. 

Strangely, only a little has been written 
about the third member of the Axis 
Triplice. Agent in Italy contributes 
something to our understanding of that 
country and Garratt’s Mussolini's Roman 
Empire helps fill in the picture a little. 


5. Propaganda 


We all know that one of the most im- 
portant things to know about our ene- 
mies and their way of waging war is their 
method of subtly undermining in advance 
the countries which they later overrun. 
The Nazis have developed to a fine art 
the use of the psychological weapons of 
propaganda, the spreading of false rumor 
and the diabolically systematic confusion 
of a population before actual invasion 
starts. The pamphlet Divide and Conquer 
sketches their technique as they employ 
it to destroy national unity, create dis- 
trust and dissatisfaction, and weaken their 
antagonists’ will. Taylor’s Strategy of 
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Terror shows how their method worked 
when it was turned against France. This 
book also attempts to demonstrate the dif- 
ference between propaganda in World 
War I and in World War II. The 
atrocity story of the former is no longer 
used; in fact, the debunking that fol- 
lowed World War I tends to make us 
dubious of any news involving atroci- 
ties, even when it may be true. A newer 
book on the propaganda attack on France 
is Campaign of Treachery by Torres. 
Carroll Pratt’s pamphlet, Psychology— 
the Third Dimension of War, analyzes 
the psychological mode of attack and puts 
us on our guard against it. All four of 
these publications should be a warning to 
us to be incredulous about rumors, not 
to allow ourselves to be confused or ter- 
rorized by them, and above all, neither 
to spread them nor to allow any informa- 
tion to pass our lips which might be help- 
ful to a listening enemy ready to distort 
it or use it against us. 

Carl Friedrich, in his New Belief in the 
Common Man, makes an important point 
which we should also remember when we 
think of propaganda. That is, that the 
best antidote to pernicious, undermining 
propaganda is constructive propaganda— 
the truth. We must know what we be- 
lieve in, speak up firmly for it, and have 
such an unshakable faith in our great 
truths that it can not be touched by the 
psychological attacks of the enemy. These 
beliefs may be strengthened and reinforced 
by our reading. 





This cursory survey of a vast subject 


with almost endless ramifications makes 
us realize the gravity of our situation and 
the need for each one of us to help im- 
prove it. We have our goal plainly be- 


fore us—to win the war by the effort of 
every one of us. 

The fact that this goal is not yet being 
achieved is frightening some of us into a 
denial of our hopes and of our belief that 
this war is being fought positively for 
something, as well as against a monstrous 
threat. Somehow, that is resulting in q 
feeling that if we think of what we are 
fighting for in terms of the future we are 
weakening our present strength. Is that 
true? A good answer to that is Archi- 
bald MacLeish’s article on “The New 
Isolationism” in the New York Times 
Magazine for August 16, 1942. 

Dr. Overstreet, in Our Free Minds, 
gives a good reason why we must not 
close our minds to the hope so many now 
have of a better world. He says, 


Unless the rule of force is successfully 
challenged, we simply will not have the 
chance to go ahead with the long job of 
shaping a decent human society. On the 
other hand, unless we are determined to 
shape a better society than any we have 
ever known, a triumph over dictatorship 
becomes an empty triumph—one that will, 
in time, breed new dictatorship and new 
barbarism. 


That states well the belief that the two 
aims, the one to win the war and the other 
to build a better world, need not be 
mutually exclusive, as some are strangely 
coming to believe. 

We said before that there is no sharp 
dividing line between present and future, 
In “Power and the Peacemakers,” in the 
Survey Graphic for July 1942, Vera Dean 
clearly points that out. We can not be 
lieve “that sooner or later a bell will ring; 
then war will be over and peace will have 
begun.” She goes on to say—and her 
judgment is based on years of study, e 
perience, and mature consideration— 
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At a time when war rages on all the con- 
tinents and in all the oceans of the world, 
it may seem premature to talk of peace. Yet 
already the future peace is being forged on 
the anvil of war. All over the globe, wher- 
ever people fight or silently resist foreign 
domination, they think and talk about the 
new order of things that may emerge out 
of the struggle. The strategy of postwar 
reconstruction is inextricably linked with the 
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strategy of winning the war. That is why 
we must shape plans for the postwar world 
in the midst of the conflict. Otherwise, we 
may be as mentally unprepared for peace 
as we were mentally unprepared for war. 


Let us not forget that, or that our wish 
to make the world a better place for men to 
live in will also make stronger our will to 
win this war. 
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